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ALi. 


not too strong.'..nGt feo'Iight 

Viceroy’s got-the 
taste that’s right! 


Smoks all 7 filter brands and you II agree: seme 
testa as if they had no filter at all . . . others filter 
the fun and flavor out of smoking. But Viceroy 
testes the way you'd like a filter cigarette to tastel 





HEADS UP LOOK 



Earl Buchholz knows greasy creams and 
oils plaster down his hair, pile up on his 
comb. But Vitalis” keeps his hair neat all 
day without grease. Naturally— it ^J|L, 
has V-7e, the greaseless grooming Vilahs 
discovery. You can't see or feel 
any grease. But what a job it does! 


VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOUT GREASE 



The 

More-mileage Mambo 

That diagram usually has a caption, 
“Rotate tires every 5000 miles.” 
Recognize it now? 

The idea makes sense. You’ve got 
five tires, so why not use them? Add 
your spare to the other four. Get about 
25% more mileage. 

And— just as important— spread the 
wear more evenly on each tire. 


Did you know that some areas on a 
tire may wear faster, become danger- 
ously thin, if the tire's left on one 
wheel? A fact, 

So play it safe. Start rotating tires. 

Another way to be safe: Put nylon 
cord tires on your car. 

Nylon is the strongest fiber ever used 
in tire cord. And the toughest. And the 
most durable. It gives tires what they 
need most. A strong backbone. 


That’s why nylon cord tires can take 
it. Take the rocks. Take the chuck- 
holes and bumps. Take the rough rail- 
road crossings. Take the terrific heat 
of turnpike speeds. 

Take steps to make your tires safer. 
Rotate them. And when 
you replace them, get 
nylon. 

Nothing but nylon 
makes you feel so safe. 


Chemsirand, New York I , a Division of Monsanlo Chemical Company, makes Cheimttand* nylon. America's lire manufadurers do the rest. CftMSTRAhD 
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Next week 

JACK NtCKLAUS, ihc defend- 
ing champion, presents his own 
analysis of The Country Club 
and tells why Che course will 
make some unique demands on 
pros in the coming U.S. Open. 


INTROVERTeo. MOODY 
Frank Robinson is sometimes 
called a "black Ty Cobb” be- 
cause of his furious style of 
play. Morton Sharnik telis how 
the Reds' slugger got lhal way. 


EAST AFRICAN FISHING in 
the Indian Oceanhasalluvoral] 
its own. The hsh are the same 
as in any southern sea, the 
birds and Ihc sea itself arc the 
same — yet there is a dilTcrcnce. 


PERMISSION 13 STRICTLY PBOdtlllTED 
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How to use your Savings 
to beat down the cost 
of Borrowing 




Fur your savings in a Full Service 
commercial bank. Borrow money 
from (hat same bank. You'll make 
the most of your money because 
you'll pay the least for your loan. 


Doing business with a Full Service 
commercial bank is a iwo-w-ay street. 
The more you do for the bank, the 
more the bank can do for you. 

What can you do for a 
Full Service bank? 

Plenty! Give it your checking account, 
your savings account, and do all your 
borrowing from that bank — your auto 
loans, personal loans, vacation loans, 
home loans. The more business you 
give them, the better. 

In return, what can a Full 
Service bank do for you? 
Again, plenty! It can save you money. 
For instance, suppose you need $2,000 
to buy a car or take a trip or help send 


the kids to college. If you’ve estab- 
lished a good credit reputation with a 
Full Service commercial bank— chances 
are good that you can borrow the 
money there at far less cost than you'd 
have to pay elsewhere. On a $2,000 
loan, for example, you might save as 
much as $100 in interest costs. This is 
true because interest rates for loans at 
Full Service banks arc usually consid- 
erably lower than at most other types 
of financial institutions. 

For another example, take home 
loans. Often, a Full Service bank can 
save you money because of lower fees, 
even though the actual interest rate 
may be the same as quoted by another 
financial institution. 

What about the lower interest 
rate on savings? 

A good point. But vulnerable. Full 
Service banks sometimes pay a little 
less on savings than other types of 
financial institutions. But suppose you 
have a $ 1 ,000 savings account in a Full 
Service bank. Even if it earns 1 % less. 


this only cuts you out of $10 a year. 
Meanwhile, if you had taken advantage 
of the low-cost loan we mentioned ear- 
lier. you’d already be $90 ahead — and 
you’d have a good bank in your corner. 

If you’re like many people, you'll 
borrow far more in your lifetime than 
you’ll save. U figures that having to pay 
even a slightly higher rate on a loan 
will quickly wipe out any small gain 
you might make on your savings. 

How do you get acquainted 
with a Full Service bank? 

Very simple. Just pick one that's handy 
to your home or work. (You can be 
sure it's a Full Service commercial 
bank if it offers both checking and sav- 
ings accounts plus all types of loans.) 


Then make this bank your financial 
headquarters. The rest comes easy. 



Your Full Service 


Commercial Bank 



J'iote the wrap-around 
sunglasses: the original 
Sea & Ski Spectaculars 
by Renauld of Francer-* 


Sea & Ski’s unique sun filter was perfected by the 
Desert Research Institute. It lets in more tanning 
rays than its nearest competitor, blocks out most 
burning rays. Test after test proves that no other 
suntan lotion can match it. That’s why millions 
tan best with Sea & Ski. Why you will, too! 

Get the best of the sun— get SEA & SKI! 



Great news for oil users! 
SEA & SKI OIL- LESS OIL 
A new kind of suntan oil! Won- 
derfully light, noo-greasy and 
non-oily. Penetrates to protect 
under the skin. Gives a super- 
fast, super-safe tan! P. S. For 
extra protection on nose and 
lips get new Sea&Ski Snootie! 






Now! The movie camera with a mind of its own... 
solves all your picture problems automatically!!!! 

Superb quality. Matchless simplicily. This new Revere Power Zoom' 8mm Electric 
Eye Camera meets the exacting demands of the experienced movie-maker. Just 
aim and shoot. You film exactly what you see (no chopped-off headsj.That's because 
this Revere camera has a parallax-free reflex viewer. Want to zoom from wide angle 
to a close-up shot? Just press the Power Zoom button with one 
finger. The built-in electric eye automatically selects the correct 
exposure settings quicker than any human could figure it out. See 
your favorite Revere Camera dealer now for demonstration and price. 


Revere 

A SU8SIOIARV Of ftdcomnwY 




Why Ralph Houk doesn't mess with fluid, fumes, wick or cotton anymore. 


Ralph Houk used to hate refilling a lighter. Now it’s a cinch with the new 
Bentley Butane. Ralph just drops in a cartridge— and it lights for months. 

That’s why it's fun to fuel up with the new Bentley drop-in refill. Makes all 
other lighters old-fashioned. No mess, no fuss, no bother. As compact as^v 
a pack of matches. You can even adjust the flame for cigar or pipe. Wide ^P 
choice of styles, including windproofs, all gift boxed. $4.95 to $495.00. 

BENTLEY. . . BEST IN BUTANE/ 1 WEST 37 STREET, NEW YORK 18/64 WEST WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO. CANADA 
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You’ll love it for parking 


Ask your wife how it feels to park 
the bijr Citroen station wagron. 

Great ! She can nip neatly into 
the same space as a compact— and 
far more easily. 

Trim as it is, in a Citroen wapron 
she can transport eifrht bijr people 
(or countless little people) . 

What 's more, she can zip throujrh 
a day's errands and meet you at the 
6:30 train, without that tired-taxi- 
driver feelinp:. 

One rea.son : tlie incredibly smooth 


comfort of Citroen’s ride— some- 
thing: you'd never expect of a station 
wafTon. (Bui then, no other wagon 
lias Citroen 's Air-Oil suspension.) 

Aside from its comfort, Citroen 
is the saf( st family ear in existence. 
Its power disc-brakes (no other 
wagon has lliern) stop in less dis- 
tance. Its va\-k and pinion power 
.steering turns on a dime. 

Its front-wheel drive prevents 
skids... pulls you througli any kind 
of weather. Its big motor (with 4 


speeds forward) has the pep you 
need for passing. 

More safety factors : padded ceil- 
ing and floor. Double-lateli child- 
proof doors. And— even fully loaded 
with all your vacation luggage, the 
car is never off balance, thanks to 
Citroen’s unique self-leveling 
system. 

Can any wagon give you all this 
...and 28-32 miles per gallon, too? 
Citroen can ! 

As one demonstration will jirove. 


...Citroen 
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HERE'S WHERE TO BUY THE NEW 
REVERE REFLEX POWER ZOOM' CAMERA 


CONNECTICUT 

IJridgcporl Jay James Camera Shup 
Ph<fl(j Sales 
Savin Jewelers, Inc. 
rairficld Fair \'icw Camera Shop 
New Haven Fair Haven Camera Shop 
W'esi Hartford Zaclier's 

MAINE 

Watervilic Ralph W. Atkins Co. 

W hite H()u.se .Appliance C!<). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amesbury 

Goodwin’s Photo & Ihjbby Center 
Bmton Boston Ship Service, In<'. 

Ralph I larris Co. 
Star Photo 
Stone Camera, ln<-. 
Toomey and Co. 
C'hicopre Piepnl's Camera C<*nlrr 
Danvers Conway Photo Film Service 
Hyannis Clolby Photo Supply 

Lawrence Royal Jewclens 

New Bedford 

.A1 Cronig's Plioto Shopix- 

Norw nod 

Irving’s Camera & Record Shop 
Pittsfield Movie Marl 

Plymouth Padovani Pharmacy 

Randolph Randolph Camera Sho[) 

Springfield Carlisle Hardware Co. 
W altham R. B. Johnson Jewelry Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin Lee’s Studio & (Camera .Sltop 
Keene Giant .Strjre 

Scotty's Camera Shop 
Laconia .Aldrich Photo Ser%'icc. Inc. 
Lebanon McNeils Pharmacy 

Manchester Duretlc Photo C’o. Inc. 
Newport Sugar River Pharmacy. Inc. 
North Conway 

Bob Duncan Camera & Record Shop 
NEW JERSEY 

Bavonee Post OfTice Camera .Sht)p 

Belleville Belleville Camera Shop 

Beigcnfield Peters Camera Shoj) 

I'^li/abcih F-lizabcthport FItolo Supply 
Fort Lee Fort Lee Photo Shop 

Garlield Two Guys I rom Harrison 
filen Rock -Art Tone Camera Center 
1 lucken.sack 

Gene Hacker Camera & .Sports Shop 
Main Camera .Store 
Hainmnnton Photo CVnier 

1 lasbroiick I leight-S 

Hasbrouek Plioto Supply 
Hopelawn Two Guys From Harri.son 
jersey C'ity Autograph Film Service 
Lakewood 

Gene’s Phftto & Sports Center 
Maplewood Maplewottd Camera, Inc. 


Ocean City Senior Studio, Inc. 

Passaic Nowalka Camera Ctj. 

Paterson Camera Corner. Inc. 

I laihaway's 
Wlujlcsale Photo Supply 
Plainfield Howard W’. Boise. Inc. 

Riimscy Howard W'. Boise, Inc. 

Sci. Orange 

A'illage Camera & Record Shop 
Tolftwa Fwn Guys From Harrison 
Trenton Jimmie's ('amera Shop 

Cnion Two Guys From Harrison 

W'atchung Two Guys From Harrison 
W'estfield W'eslfu'ld Studios, Inc. 

W’cslwood -Sam's Camera Shop 

^■a^dville Damico's ('amera Shop 

NEW YORK 

Auburn Seal’s Camera .Store 

Beihpage, Ltmg Island 

Pergament Discount Center 
S & R Llecironics, Inc. 
Raphael Phtuo Service 
Sierling-Howard Corp. 

Max Zager 
ABC Photo Service 
M. Aitca & Bros. 
Casey's (Camera Haven 
Delaware Camera Mart 
Commack, Long Island 

.S & R Electronics, Inc. 
Tom Gill’s Photo Studio 
S: Camera Center 
Cortland Camera Shop 
L.J. Mullen Pliarmacy 
Balotin .Su]«t Drugs 
B & C Pln)io Supply 
Hamburg Kaufman Photographs & 
Camera Shop 

Hutuinglon, Long Island 

Hart Camera, Inc. 

Jamaiea 

Lafayette Radio Elertronies (k)rp. 


Bronx 


Buffalo 


Corning 

Cortland 

Delinar 

Ellenvillc 

Elmira 


Johnstown 

Kingston 


Latham 


Tommy's Photo Shop 
Arlcraft Camera 
Ideal Plioto Finisliing 
Empire Pluuo 

Lawrence, Long Island 

Ace Camera Shop 
Lockport I.e Valley Photo Shop 

New H\de Park, Long Island 

National Photo Laboratories 
New \'ork City A. B. Trading 
.Advance C!amera 
Black & W hite Photo Service 
Haber & Fink 
Ilarflcx Camera Exchange 
la xington .Mart 
Medo Photo Supply Co. 
MiUro Photo Shop 
H, Miclke Co., Inc. 
Modern Photo Shop 
Photographic Fair, Ltd, 
Rnval Tone 
The Camera House 


•plane 

Two Guys From Harrison 

United Camera Exchange 

■walk 

f ilm Presentation Co.. Inc. 


(4 stores) 


Schaelfer Camera Co.. Inc. 


\Vindsor Camera 


20th Ontury Photo 

Niagara Falls 

Camera Lounge, Inc. 

n th Bci 

■gen 


Lindsay Photo -Service 


Two Guvs From Harrison 

Norwich 

Gould Plioto 


Oneida ('amera & Gift Shoppe 

Pockskill Scott Clainera .Store 

Fullers, Inc. 

Pearl River Bouton’s Photo Service 

Roc hester Hahn Plioto Center 

Lebeau Photo .Shops, Inc. 
Sc arsdale E. J. Korvette 

.Sr arsdale (-aitiera 

Schenectady 

Original .Army & Navy Store 
.Staten Lsland 

W'citziuau’s Photo .Shop, Inc. 
Syracuse W’airnvi ight Photo Service 
Froy Broadway Photo 

W'illiamsville Amlierst Camera Shop 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Abington Larnion Photo, Inc. 

Aliquippa EgersJeweJers 

Allentown Classic Plioto Labs, Inc. 
Commercial Home Movies. Inc. 

Hess's 
Memory House 
Two Guys From Harrison 
M, S. 'I'oung & C!o, 
Altoona Cohen's Photo Service 

W'm. F. Gable Co. 
I he Ciamcra .Shop 
Butler Hopie's Camera .Shop 

Clifton Heights Camera Clinic 

Easton Easton Sporting Goods Co. 
Erie Lynch Camera 

Cdenside Dimmer’s Photo Shop 

llavertown Palmer’s 

Hazleton Cosgrove Camera .Shop 

Johnston Penn Traffic 

Kingston Camera City 

Lansdale Seelig Camera Shop, Inc. 
New Castle Jack Gerson 

Philudcli>hia Air's .Appliances, Inc. 

Alsey Gamcra Shop 
Beck Plioto Shop 
Hibljert’s 

Kosmin’s Camera P'xchangc 
IL Kaiasow Jewelers 
Levin’-s 

I.ieberman's Camera & Card .Shop 
Sterling Kraft Photo Service 
W'cbb & Company 

Qiiakertown 

Long’s Photo and Camera Shop 
Reading Craft Films & Equipment 
Scranton Hosko Studio & (’amera 
Scranton Photo 
Wilkes-Barre 1 .uzarus 

W'ilkinsburg One Day Film Service 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket .Apex 

Pro\ idence Adlers Photo 

L’nited (’amera, Inc. 

Woonsocket 

Yvonne’s Photo Supply, Inc. 
VERMONT 

Burlington The Camera Shop 

Rutland 

Wilson Sports Equipment, Inc. 
St. Jnhnsbiiry 

The Jenks .Studio & C’ainera Shop 



Jack Kramer* shows you 

The Wilson 
Power Secret 

Why the Kramer Autograph-with Wilson’s 
Strata-Bow power design-is used by 
more top tennis players than any other racket 



The smashing, hard-driving play 
of today's tennis champions testi- 
fies to the influence of Jack 
Kramer, four-time world profes- 
sional champion and unexcelled 
master of the Hig Power Came. 

Now Jack Kramer shares with 
you the secret that many of to- 
day’s tennis champions hold in 
their hands— the Wilson power 
secret. 

It’s the secret of strength and 
power built into the Wilson Jack 
Kramer Autograph racket — the 
one racket used by more top ama- 
teur and professional players than 
any other racket in America. 

The power .secret of the Kramer 
Autograph is Wilson’s exclusive 
Slrata-How' construction — a 
bonded lamination of selected 
long ash and maple strips, re- 
inforced with sturdy Speed-Flex 
fibre throat faces. 

Strata-Fiow provides the idea! 
playing design — more than tough 
enough to take the impact of a 
112 mph overhead smash, durable 
enough to retain its shape and 
resist warping, strong enough to 
maintain the liigh string-len.sion 
required in today’s power game. 

Strata- How’s perfectly balanced 


weight distribution gives you the 
control you need for accurate shot 
placement, provides a sure-handed 
"feel" that builds your confidence 
and helps you make the most of 
your natural ability. 

Develop your own Hig Power 
(tame now with the Jack Kramer 
Autograph racket from Wilson — 
available at tennis professional 
shops and sporting goods stores 
everywhere. 

'Member of tbr Wilton Tennis Advisory Stuff. 

Exclusive Strata-Bow bonds to- 
gether 13 different wood pieces into a 
single, resilient unit, reinforced to re- 
sist warping and splitting, and to 
neutralize the stresses and strains of 
hard, winning play. Keeps its shape 
and playability for life. 



PLAY TO WIN WITH 

UDiCoum 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co,, Chicago 
(A subsidiary ot Wilson & Co.. Inc.) 
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If it’s a cordless shaver... why does it come with a cord? 


Let's establish right off ... the REMINGTON'' 
LEKTRONIC II is a cordless shaver. Packs its own 
power. Rechargeable energy cells store up all the 
shaving power you need. All you supply is whiskers. 
No cord! No outlets! No sink! Shave anywhere. Now 
about that cord. You use it for recharging the en- 
ergy cells- And, if you're the kind of guy who forgets 
to recharge . . . plug in the cord . . . and shave. A 
note on comfort- Remington has four roller combs. 

Bt:-t:r.C'ON HAND ElCv'K., ; U’ i. ' •- u.r.'.. 



They roll skin down; pop whiskers up. Gently nudge 
them into the path of the man-size shaving head 
The REMINGTON LEKTRONIC II is the Only cord/ 
cordless shaver m the world with adjustable roller 
combs. No wonder more men use a REMINGTON 
Shaver than any other make. 

If you're headed overseas, ask to see the WORLD- 
WIDE ■ LEKTRONIC II that runs and recharges off 
all voltages, from 90 to 250. . 


•! C-.-t 



TIRES CAPTURE 
40th COmCUTH/E "500" !// CTO RV 


Anotlitr Indianapolis Race . . . another 
Firestone triumph! 

No t)thcr tircmakcr comes close to 
Firestone when it comes to building 
tires for the speedway. Just look at the 
record — and the winning cars on the next 
two pages. They .ill came home on 
Firestone tires! 

Tire performance requirements at 
Indianapolis far exceed tliose of even the 
most demanding passenger car owners. 
From Firestone's speedway experience 
come safer turnpike tires for your car. 


lixample; The Firestone Nylon "^00" — 
named in honor of the race that has con- 
tributed so much to tire safety, perform- 
ance and mileage. 

The Nylon "500," illustratcil, carries 
Firestone's Guarantee for die life of the 
original tread against defects m workman- 
ship and materials PLUS a 27-month 
Guarantee against roail hazards. Both 
Guarantees provide for replacements pro- 
rated on tread wear, and are honored by 
60,000 Firestone Dealers and Stores 
throughout the United States and Canada. 






How Firestones long line of “500” wins 
leads to safer turnpike tires for you. 




Tlie v\orKl-f.imous IiiJianiipi)lis Rate puts 
tires to tlic toughest test — 500 grinding 
miles at blistering speeds up to ISO m.p.h. 
Designing, builaing and proving tires for 
the speedway are a basic part of Firestone 
research winch makes it possible to build 
safer, stronger. longer-\s earing tires for 
your car. From Firestone’s unequaled 
speedway experience have come such 
exclusive features as Safety Fortified nylon 
cofJ body, plus-mileage Firesrone Dienc 
rubber and many ocher construction and 
rubber compounding ''extras" found only 



1962 \\ar.1, UO,2r'2 m.fi-li. 


f.Vo rflff.s durbt'j the luar yanss 

in Firestone passenger car tires, And these 
exclusive features have been proved again 
and again — nor only on the wtirld's 
famous speedways, but also in millions 
of test miles every yc-.ar. 

Remember, only FinU'nic lias the back- 
grtiund of speedway experience so vital 
to building safer, more dependable circs 
ft>r your turnpike driving. Rc-member, 
tot>, wherever you see the Firestone sign, 
you'll find eirc cxl>i‘ri. «ho can you 
ciioosc the tires best suited to your driving 
and will gladly charge them if you wish. 



SCORECARD 


THE PRICE OF FAME 

Being a member of n eoiintry club that is 
the site of a major golf tournament is 
one of life’s dubious distinctions. You 
arc permitted to keep paying your club 
dues, and you are expected to serve 
happily on any of a dozen forced-labor 
battalions called “coinmiitees." In re- 
turn. you are allowed to not play golf. 

Rarely have club members not played 
as much golf as those at this year’s 
L'.S. Open course. The Country Club in 
Brookline. Mass. It is June, and Brook- 
line hasn’t opened. VN'hal is more, club 
oR'icials took a sad look at the condition 
of the course last week and decided it is 
not likely to be opened to members at all 
before the Open, which starts June 20. 
Drought and ice so badly damaged the 
greens last winter (SI. May 20) that live 
of them have had to be reseeded. Landing 
areas were also seeded, but the new grass 
was so slow coming up that sod is being 
put in. The course will be ready for the 
tournament, to be sure, but, quite prob- 
ably. not before. 

It has been 50 years since the Open 
was at Brookline. Some club members 
feel the iniersal was all too short. 

THE MUTINEER 

The axing of Washington Manager Mic- 
key N'ernon. and its abruptness, recalled 
a .similar passage in the history of the 
Senators. It was a mere .'0 minutes before 
the official announcement that Vernon 
learned he was through. Even so, he 
got more notice than did Hill Barnie. 
Senator manager in 1892. Club Owner 
CJeorge Wagner lired Barnie for what he 
called “insubordination.” .^sked to de- 
line the insubordination. Wagner said. “I 
asked him to resign and he said. 'No.’ ” 

WHITHER BLUEBIRD? 

Donald Campbell is between two worlds. 
After several failures to set a land speed 
record on the Bonnesille Salt I lats of 
Utah. Campbell took self, crew and 
Bluehinl machine to Australia. There he 
waited while rain and floodwaters grad- 
ually, insistently, ate up his raceway, set 
across the smooth bed of Lake Eyre. 
Ah. lads, no go there. Last week, in Syd- 


ney, as he was packing fora icll-all board 
meeting in London. Campbell got word 
that Bonneville is back in business. The 
salt surface is in the best condition in five 
years. Nervously, he considered, "li/uc- 
hiid wii'i built for the record.” he said. “It 
would be u very sick joke indeed, cost- 
ing S5'/i million, if somebody else beat 
us to it.” Back to Bonneville it may be. 

U-SAIL |T 

Europe’s Rothschild family, like our 
brothers Rockefeller, has poeketbooks 
as big as all outdoors. Which is where 
both families have invested vast sums for 
public recreation. Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild has built the ski resort in 
Megeve, France. Cousin Baron Elie sup- 
ports skiing at Chamonix. Now Baron 
Edmond has dreamed up Euronautic. a 
charter-boat scheme with rentals in 30 
French ports. Euronautic has 200 boats 
to rent for nominal fees. There are boats 
for every type of sailor dinghies with 
outboards, sailboats, cabin cruisers— 
and no more worrisome extras, like 
spending S5.000 for a crew for a month. 
All Euronautic wants to know is if you 
arc a good sailor, then, voilti, sign up 
and ship out. Europe never had it so 
good, nor Europe-bound .Americans 
who might like to tour before the mast 
instead of in back of the bus. 

AMITY 

Global zoning for Davis Cup matches 
has always been weird. Chile plays in 
the European zone, and 'I'ugoslavia used 
to be in the American zone. This year it 
is stranger vet. Iran, a latecomer to the 
congress of tennis nations, missed the 
draw for the European zone. Milled, the 
Iranian team captain wrote to a good 
friend in Washington. C. Alphonso 
Smith. Could Smith help out? As a ten- 
nis-playing government official. Smith 
could. He managed to slip Iran into the 
American zone draw. Iran drew the U.S. 
for the lirsl round. 

They play this week in Tehran. The 
matches will give impetus to Iran’s fledg- 
ling tennis program, and so. in gratitude, 
Iran is jetting the American team over 
and back, a leap of 7,000 miles each way. 


The U.S. team will find itself playing 
in Tehran’s glorious new stadium, the 
only tennis arena of its kind in the Mid- 
dle East. It seats 3,000. has a tunnel 
through which players enter like early 
Christian martyrs marching to the lions, 
and includes a glass pavilion for the 
Shah. Mis Imperial Majesty, King of 
Kings. The Shah, a line player himself, 
has gone so far as to lend his imperial 
water supply for the briek-dusl courts. 
Moreover, the Shah has been invited to 
play exhibition doubles with the U.S. 
team, the first time he has played before 
his subjects, an occasion fraught with 
problems of diplomatic courtesy. W’helh- 
cr he plays or not. the U.S. team will pre- 
sent the Shah with a solid gold medal in 
thanks for his imperial support. 

BIZARRE AS BAZAAR CAN BE 

Occasionally a feminine acquaintance 
not entirely bemused by the women’s 
fashion magazines will regale us with 
their latest bit of paste! preciousness. 
-As long as the haute couture purveyors 
stick to recommending baths in cham- 
pagne to the ladies, they do no harm 
and. indeed, promote healthy laughter. 
But when they make incursions into the 
male realm, as does Harpir's Bozaar in 
its current suggestions for Father’s Day 
gifts, the results promote reconsidera- 
tion of sulfragc. 

"For the eternal athlete," trills Bn- 
zoor. the perfect gift may be “an Irish 
wolfhound to be worn with his taticrs;ill 
vest” or an artificial ski slope at Sl8.tX)0. 
"If he’s utterly amphibious, (give him] 
an outdoor swimming pool, flanked by 
grow ing trees, as an extension of the liv- 
ing room. If he’s a ten-goal man . . . 
[give] a second string of polo ponies to 
cheer him on. Then there’s always, of 
course, a small, neat yacht.” 

How about just a small, neat box of 
gold golf balls? 

NO PORK FOR SPORT 

The Texas legislature finished its regular 
session the other day and went home, 
leaving behind a two-year Inidgel bill 
which slighted physical fitness other than 
that derived from mass calisthenics. T ex- 
as’ 20 state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities were forbidden to spend slate 
money for other compulsory physical 
education programs. 

The idea seemed to be that it is all 
right to require two years of physical 
education, but you can’l let the students 
have any fun or learn anything — like golf 
and tennis — that they could use after 
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Don't let the ripple you cause by driving a Coi'vette 
Sting Ray shake your poise. After all, you must have 
expected to catch a few glances when you chose 
your Sting Ray. Xot to imply that mere show was 
your sole motive, by any mean.s. You may have 
taken to the Sting Hay’s aerodynamic styling. Its 
equally sharp responses. The hushed gusto of a great 
V8 engine. The armc-hair comfort of its fully equipped 
interior. Oi' the convenience of extra-cost options 


like power steeling an^l brakes, automatic trans- 
mission, radio. Perhaps it was simply a taste for the 
good life that brought you and the new Sting liay 
together. Whatever it was that inspired youi* choice, 
now you’ll just have to swallow your natural modesty 
and take the adulation in stride. It’s part of owning a 
Coiwette Sting Ray that you have to accept. Strangely 
enough, most people learn to live with it. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


NEW CORVETTE STING RAY BY CHEVROLET 



One for the office — one for the road 


Below, the new desk model Tlme-Master/7, most advanced dictating machine ever made. 
Above, its portable, battery-powered companion, the new Travel-Master. It weighs 5 pounds, 
is about as big as a book. Both offer you the ultimate in dictating speed, ease, and accuracy 
because both use the unique Dictabelt record, "sound you can see," The Dictabelt loads in 
seconds, gives syllable-perfect voice reproduction. Call your Dictaphone representative fora 
demonstration. He will show you in writing how he can save you time and money. 
For the last word in dictation equipment, look for New ideas from Dictaphone 



SCORECARD (oHliiiufd 

graduation, unless the necessary equip- 
ment is purchased with private funds. 

The legislators were reported to have 
fell that their bill would force colleges 
to put “more emphasis on basic courses, 
such as mathematics and science, instead 
of snap courses like golf and archery,"' 
according to one eagerly anonymous in- 
formant, cowering before an expected 
storm of indignation. And, to be sure, 
the legislators had the example of one 
college that had spent extravagantly on 
maintenance of its golf course. 

We have a certain frugal sympathy 
with the legislators’ viewpoint but do 
feel that they arc trying to cut off the pa- 
tient’s head to cure a headache. 

FRIENDSHIP 

You can now go into any one of 3,000 
supermarkets around the country and 
order a photograph showing you and 
your favorite baseball player together, 
the whole thing autographed by the ball- 
player “To My Pal." You can, that is, if 
your favorite player is one of 209 signed 
up last winter by Frank Scott, who has 
made a career of managing the affairs 
of athletes. For this memento, your pal 
charges you a friendly dollar. 

A portable background, simulating 
a ballplayer's clubhouse cubicle, was 
hauled around to spring training camps 
and the chosen players were photo- 
graphed against it in such a way that 
space was left at the right for the over- 
printing of your picture, when you send 
it in with that dollar. What you get back 
is an 8-by-lO glossy print clearly prov- 
ing that you and Sandy Koufax. say, or 
Marv Throneberry, even, arc buddies. 

QUAIL COUNTRY DANGER 

On the hunting phintutions of northern 
Florida and southern Georgia there arc 
kennels that cost as much as 560,000 
each and bird dogs that, in the aggregate, 
arc worth more than SI million. Now the 
dogs arc endangered by an epidemic of 
rabies among raccoons. A rabid raccoon 
loses all fear of dogs — and, for that mat- 
ter, of humans. The stricken raccoon be- 
comes playful, almost docile, then bites 
without warning. 

Rabies had raged among foxes 
throughout the area since World War 
II. but just as health department offi- 
cials were congratulating themselves on 
victory over this menace the raccoon 
outbreak occurred. Three years ago 22 
cases of rabid raccoons were reported in 


Florida. Next year there were 44 and in 
1962, with a much wider geographical 
spread, there were 31. This year, in the 
midst of Georgia quail-hunting terri- 
tory, where the most valuable dogs arc 
kept, five eases have occurred. 

It is quite a simple matter to inoc- 
ulate all dogs and cats in the affected 
area but. the health department offi- 
cials point out. one cannot inoculate ev- 
ery raccoon. Until the ways of nature 
straighten matters out, one would be wise 
not to pet friendly raccoons. 

HOLD -ER, NEWT! 

In some suburban areas of the South- 
west, where hasierncrs have moved 
into romantic retirement on “full-acre 
ranches'" and wouldn't be caught dead 
in anything but a ten-gallon hat and 
poinly-toed boots, it is as socially im- 
portant to own a saddle horse as a power 
mower or backyard barbecue equipment. 
Around suburban Albuquerque, for in- 
stance, fancy appaloosas, majestic Ara- 
bians and pretty palominos are common, 

So, when officials of the New Mexico 
Horse Association were planning a bene- 
fit show, they decided, with a certain 
logic, that handsome horses alone just 



would not be enough to draw an au- 
dience for their parade. They invited an 
antique automobile club to participate, 
and 10 members of the Veteran Motor 
Car Club of America agreed to drive 
their horseless carriages at the show. 

Now the invitations have been with- 
drawn. The Horse Association had sec- 
ond thoughts and gave the whole parade 
back to the horse. Someone remembered 
that Hupmobilcs, Willys-Overlands. 
Stuizes and Mercers had an unsettling 
effect on horses back in grandfather's 
time. No one wanted to risk an epidemic 


of liauma in a generation of horses ac- 
customed to Volkswagens and Corvairs. 

THE MILKING SEASON 

If there is one green dearer to a Ver- 
monter than his own Green Mountains, 
it is the green of his own money. That 
was established anew the other day when 
Vermont’s first pari-mutuel track opened 
with a whimper instead of a bang. On 
wha: was meant to be the gala begin- 
ning of a 56-day Thoroughbred racing 
season, a scattered crowd of 4,701 bet 
only 5220,651 on a nine-race card. As 
the cash trickled in, worried track offi- 
cials. who need a S300.000 daily handle 
to stay alive, ran out to the parking area 
to count cars. There were, all told, 17 
Vermont license plates in the lot. The rest 
belonged to flashier types from New 
York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

It could be that the natives stayed in 
thcii dairy burns. High on a hillside and 
aimed straight at the grandstand was a 
big, imposing sign that exhorted "bct 
ON MILK.” 

STOLEN BASE 

Some weeks ago (SI, April 8) we report- 
ed on the difficulties of Rogelio Alvarez, 
Cuban first baseman who. because of 
Fidel Castro, could not get out of Cuba 
to join the Washington Senators, to 
whom he had been traded by the Cincin- 
nati Reds for Harry Bright. With the 
Reds unable to deliver him, the Senators 
finally gave up and. in one of those com- 
plicated baseball transactions, Washing- 
ton returned Alvarez' contract to Cin- 
cinnati. the Reds sold Bright to the New 
York Yankees and half the sale price 
was turned over to the Senators. 

The Reds were skeptical when Alvarez 
got word through that he had found a 
method of escape. Shortly afterward, he 
telephoned from Me.xico. He wouidn't 
say how he escaped, and no one pressed 
him to tell. 

On his first trip to the plate this sea- 
son for San Diego in the Pacific Coast 
League — a Reds' farm — Alvarez pinch- 
hit a grand-siam home run, 

THET SAID IT 

• Gordon Van Liew, orange-juice ty- 
coon, whose car finished 11th at Indi- 
anapolis: “We haven’t won a race in two 
years, but we haven't lost a party.” 

• Walter Alston, Dodger manager, after 

Gil Hodges was named Washington 
manager: “It couldn't happen to a nicer 
guy— if you think managing is something 
nice to happen to you.” end 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

JUNE 10, 1963 


c. 

MARCELLUS 
CLAY Esq. 

Martial music heralded an invasion of Britain last week. When the sound of trumpets turned out 
to be boxing's brash young man blowing his own horn, staid old London shuddered and dug in 


England never did nor never shall lie at the proud foot 
of a conqueror, Shakespeare says, and, sure enough, she 
has endured plague, blitzkrieg, treacle pudding and Gauls. 
But then one day last week came the biggest gall of all. 
A TWA jet shrieked into London and discharged bump- 
tious Cassius Clay. Instinctively, Britain braced. 

Self-advertised as “the uncrowned world champion,” 
Clay is indeed an extravagantly promising boxer and the 
next— if illogical — contender for Sonny Liston's heavy- 
weight title. What brought him to London was a match 
with grizzled Henry Cooper, against whom Clay hoped to 
redress his sorry performance with Doug Jones last March. 
But the Clay-Cooper fight was still more than a fortnight 
away. In the meantime, Louisville’s Lip decided to square 
off wiih Britain's Stiff Upper. 

Cassius in England applied the economic theory he has 
found so workable in the U.S.: to sweeten the gate you 
must first sour the people. “I'm only here," he told the 


natives, "marking time before I annihilate that ugly bear, 
Liston.” As for Henry Cooper, the British and Empire 
champion fondly known to fans as “Our ’Enery" — well, 
tut. He Was a tramp, a bum and a cripple, Cassius allowed, 
not worth the sweat of the training ring. "After five 
rounds,’’ said Clay, “Henry Cooper will think his name 
is Gordon Cooper: he’ll be in orbit.” Then Cassius set 
out to strut the town, offering his autograph for a £5 
note, calling Buckingham Palace a "swell pad” and, while 
a cold shiver ran down the national spine, saying, “It's 
growing on me, England.” 

Gradually the press found its own voice; columnists 
gruffed about his rudeness, his immodesty and his big 
mouth. Did he really mind? Hardly. His critics had fallen 
into the baited trap, his philosophy of sweet-and-sour 
ham was working like a charm, and tickets were selling 
like fish and chips. Observed C. Marcellus Clay Esq., 
riffling through a sheaf of sterling: "1 talk for these.” 


Adorned in bowler and spats and carrying a gold-headed 
brolly, the coolest dandy in town promenades m some 
rented clothes on the eve of his departure tor England. 


eONTINUEB 
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c. M. CLAY ESQ 


LORD OF LOUISVILLE 


■‘I’m noi too uorricd about this Cooper fellow.” 
C assius Clay said recently, and it was plain he was 
not blufling. Clay broke olf training in Miami a 
full month before the tight and drove his Cadillac 
convertible to his home in l.ouisvillc. Angelo 
^lln^lce. his trainer, said he was conlidcnl Cassius 
would work out in Louisville, worried only that he 
might "go stale from overtraining." Dundee's 
fears were groundless. Instead of working, a qui- 
escent Cassius stayed up late, slept late and recited 
rough drafts of poems he would later deliver in 
Lngland. Once he bestirred himself enough to 
base a television set installed in the rear seat of 
his car. another time rode a bike with neighbor- 
hood kids. But mostly he played Monopoly with 
the children, "rm tired of training to tight stilTs," 
he told them. "All's 1 want is a crack at Liston." 






Transfixed by the picture on his car-powered TV. 
Cassius watches As th« World Turns in Louisville. 
The set is a Sony, to remind him always, he says, of 
his future date with Soryny Liston. At night Cassius 
drove through the streets of Louisville so motorists 
could see the shining image through the rear window. 


"They all must fall." Cassius proclaims to children 
gathered on his front steps, and the kids razz the 
hero of their block. “/ love children." says Cassius, 
the man-boy. Later he went inside for the farewell 
dinner his mother had cooked. "/ want to marry a 
girl Just like my mama," he said, embracing her. 


CONTINUEI 



C. M. CLAY ESQ. 


TALK OF TWO CITIES 

Fearful of planes, Cassius drove on to New York 
with his brother Rudy, a friend named Tuddic King 
— introduced variously as his chauffeur or body* 
guard— and a sparring partner, James Ellis. "Louis- 
ville is a sad town,” he said on arrival. "It doesn’t 
have enough to do." What Cassius found to do in 
New York was to carouse with girl friends until 6 
in the morning, to pay a social call on Sugar Ray 
Robinson (who stood him up) and to talk with 
his iheatricaf agent about a recording of Clay's 
amateurish poetry, some of which w ill be profes- 
sionally embellished. Consumed with greed, Cas- 
sius also announced he would allow the fight to be 
televised by Tcistar "provided iny cut is bigenough." 
"That’s the spirit, baby." said his agent. 

Then, more afraid of seasickness than engine 
failure, Cassius flew off to London. There he gave 
his first autograph to a customs official and held a 
press conference to which one paper had gleefully 
assigned its drama critic. Next Clay Rolls-Royced 
to Nottingham and whipped a fight crowd there 
into a frenzy of good-natured catcalls and boos by 
holding aloft the signboard designating round live, 
a reference to the moment when he has predicted 
that he will dispatch Cooper. "A most inflammable 
person,” breathed a girl, falling hard for his style. 


With high disregard for the convenience of 
others. Clay persuades the Manhattan pasS’ 
port office to serve him on Saturday, an off 
day. He filched golf ball from a friend's desk. 


An English bobby, a foot taller In his helmet 
than Cassius, delights Clay in Nottingham. 
U was not clear whether police were assigned 
to protect Clay from the public or vice versa. 


CONTINUES 



C. M. CLAY ESQ. coniimied 


WITH LONDON AT BAY 


Not everyone found Clay's flame irresistible, and 
evidence of this came from both sides of the At- 
lantic. Time you start training, crackled a cable 
from Cassius’ Louisville headquarters. "You talk 
too much," cracked a BBC television announcer 
VNhilc interviewing Clay. But Clay paid no particu- 
lar mind. He went nightclubbing, attended the 
dog races — where he watched the Cassius Clay 
Hurdles and dropped in at posh Gieves. out- 
fltters to H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh. Me 
sauntered out with a new bowler {his head is lop- 
sided. the hatter said) and a red brocade cock- 
tail jacket with a dragon motif. "I’eople tell me 
to hang one on him and button his lip," said 
Henry Cooper, "and I am looking forward to 
doing just that." Naturally, at week’s end Henry 
Cooper was the sentimental favorite. And, natu- 
rally, the smart money was all behind Cassius Clay. 
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With a cigar clownishly jammed in his mouth 
(.Clay neither smokes nor drinks'). Cassius 
leans across Promoter Jack Solomons (above') 
to tell Henry Cooper. 'This wiH be your last 
light." At this the genial Briton breaks up. 


Jouncing along Lower Regent Street on a 
morning run with James £llis. Clay is stopped 
by a bus driver who needles him. Cassius 
worked out briefly in a London gym. sparring 
with his brother Rudy and Light Heavy EUis. 


After a taxing day on the town. Clay rests 
while "bodyguard" Tuddie King stands watch. 
A British photographer posed King, an amiabie 
youth with no pretensions to guarding any- 
body, in the best tradition of gangster movies. 





TWO 
AGAINST 
THE 
CLOCK AT 
INDY 


/Is c/oc/r'$ second hand points to 54 at tl 
minutes to 2. Owner J. C. Agajanlan raises 
hands (lop) to signal place for Jones's third 
and final pit stop. Chief Mechanic John 
Pouelsen fuels car as firemen (holding e** 
ling wishers) stand by. four crewmen remove 
worn tires and Jones takes water cups on 
long-handled paddle. Finished, crewmen 
heave to. send Jones, who has kept engine 
running, out of pit after only 21.2 seconds. 


Parnelli Jones, racing a tradi- 
tional Offenhauser, won the fast- 
est '500' ever, with Scotland’s 
Jimmy Clark, in a Lotus-Ford, 
closing right behind him. As al- 
ways at Indianapolis, the differ- 
ence between the two was a mat- 
ter of seconds— and some of the 
most precious seconds were won 
and lost during pit stops, where 
tires are changed and tanks re- 
plenished. To pinpoint the dra- 
ma last week as the Jones and 
Clark crews worked feverishly 
to get their cars out. Sports Il- 
lustrated placed a clock in the 
camera of Photographer Richard 
Meek. Jones (opposite page) 
was first in and out of the pits as 
he was (next page) on the track 


Ai 40 minutes past noon. Jimmy Clark's 
Lotus-Ford slides in over an air mattress 
Jack (top) on its only stop of race. {Offies 
are Jacked up by four air-operated "legs' 
recessed m car's body.") Even as the Lotus 
goes up. wheel changers and gas man 
are already at work. One (raised arms) is 
through in 20 seconds, but it Is a disap- 
pointing 32.3 seconds before Clark's car. 
dripping gas. wheels spinning, gets away. 



CLOSE CALL FOR A JONES BOY 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


T he perils of Parnclli Joncsarc among 
the enduring fascinations of auto 
racing. Two years ago the hard-muscled, 
chain-smoking Californian made the In- 
dianapolis 500-mile race for the first time 
— and was smacked in the face by a rock 
nipped back by the tire of an opponent's 
car. Last year he became the first driver 
ever to lap the old Hoosier speedway at 
1 50 miles p>er hour and was uncatchabie 
in the race itself— until his brakes failed. 

Last week, in the most heavily attend- 
ed. richest, fastest and possibly most 
exciting *‘500" of all. Parnclli outdid 
himself. First he nearly ran out of fuel, 
then he was pressed to use all his famous 
foot to repulse the insurgent Lotus- 
Fords and finally he raced the closing 
laps in urgent danger of being flagged 
off to defeat because his pearl-gray Of- 
fenhauser roadster was leaking oil. 

But this time the finish was strictly 
from Sunset and Vine. It was Parnelli 
for whom the checkered flag dipped 
first, Parnelli who collected the winner's 
5148,513 share of the most lavish purse 
in sport— a total of 5493,530 — to divide 
with his car owner, J. C. Agajanian, and 
his chief mechanic, Johnny Pouelscn. 

On the following day Parnelli won 
another decision. Eddie Sachs, a very 
fine but very emotional driver who had 
spun, restarted and later lost a wheel to- 
ward the race's end, had been telling ev- 


eryone he met that Parnelli's oil leak had 
"jeopardized the lives of every driver on 
the track” and that Parnclli therefore 
"was not a good winner." He met Par- 
nelli himself at a luncheon. Words flew, 
then Parnelli's heavy right fist. Sachs was 
hit solidly on the mouth. The drivers 
grappled and were separated before more 
punches could be thrown. Adding to 
Sachs's woes, Harlan Fengler, chief 
steward of the "SOO.” fined him 5100 for 
failing to make a precautionary pit stop 
after his spinout. 

It was exceedingly difficult to sympa- 
thize with Sachs. Running fourth and no 
threat to the leaders when he spun, he 
emerged as a distraction to the "500' s” 
spectacular main theme— a duel between 
Parnelli in his thoroughly orthodox Offy 
and Scotland's Jimmy Clark in one of 
the Lotus Fords. 

The huge crowd of some 225,000 per- 
sons had been in continuous uproar 
when Clark held the lead for 27 laps In 
midrace, with his American stablentatc 
Dan Gurney tailgating in second place 
for much of that span. The situation with 
162 of the race’s 200 laps completed was 
still more electric. Parnelli pitted for the 
third time for fuel and a change of tires, 
and after a neat 2l.2-sccond job by his 
mechanics emerged only 1 1 seconds 
ahead of Clark, who had made one stop 
and would require no more. In a mag- 


nificent stern chase Clark cut Parnelli's 
advantage to 4'A seconds at 178 laps. 

Then, in swift and puzzling sequence, 
Sachs spun, Parnelli's car commenced to 
trail ominous black smoke and Clark fell 
back, ultimately finishing 34 seconds be- 
hind Parnelli. Alarmingly. Drivers Roger 
McCluskey and Bobby Marshman spun 
out on Parnelli's very last lap. McClus- 
key, in third place before the mishap, 
which cost him some 525,000. angrily 
charged that Parnelli's car was "dump- 
ing" oil. had been for "30 or 40 laps,” 
and should have been black-flagged. 

Colin Chapman, British builder of the 
Lotus-Ford chassis, said: "At the end 
Parnelli Jones's car was pouring oil out. 
Three cars spun on it. The whole race 
slowed down 5 mph.” 

Jimmy Clark said: "I had enough rub- 
ber and petrol to go as fast as before, 
but I was getting sideways on Parnclli 
Jones's oil. I thought I'd try to keep my 
car on the island. I would much rather 
be second than dead.” 

But Chapman and Clark sportingly 
gave Parnclli congratulatory handshakes 
for his victory. Chapman's final words 
were generous. "I must admit,” he said, 
"that 1 would have been very sorry to 
see Parnelli Jones black-flagged.” 

The responsibility for deciding w heth- 
cr or not to use the black flag, which re- 
quires a driver to come into the pits for 
consultation, lay with Chief Steward 
Fengler. He later explained why he had 
permitted Parnelli to finish. 

"I could see that oil was spewing from 
Parnelli's car and I wanted to know the 
reason. 1 told the starter to get the black 
flag ready. 1 sent for Agajanian and 
Pouelsen. Pouelscn told me there was 



BRrNGING IN A GUSHER 

As a grinning Parnelli Jones rolls into 
Victory Lane at the end of the "500." 
his racer bears unmistakable evidence of 
the oil leak that has caused furious con- 
troversy. The near side of the car is oil- 
grimed and the oil appears still to be 
seeping from circular boll (/« boxed 
area) attaching tank to the car's frame. 
The tank had cracked slightly near the 
bolt. Formerly inside, the Offie tanks 
were first put outside by Builder A. J. 
Watson in 1958 to help cool the oil and 
increase the cars' cornering stability. 
Through an intake line and a return line 
the oil circulates endlessly from tank to 
engine. The more oil there is the less time 
any part of it is exposed to engine heat- 
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let's look at the Ken venturi coordinated wardrobe while were waiting At a time like th s 

all a golfer can do is hope that something will jiggle the ball into the hole. The rules permit a reasonable waiting period, and while we're 
waiting we ask you to note the many shades of brown and how well they go together. For instance, Ken's cinnamon sweater ($19.95) 
matches the slacks (Dacron $13.95 and '/i/orsted and Dacron $16.95) and walkers ($8.95). Bob's beige golf shirt in finest cotton Birdseye 
knit fabric by Beaunit ($5.95) blends pe'feclly with his cinnamon walkers. Frank's striped sweater of three shades of brown plus white 
is $19.95. There is more than brown, of course: there are thirteen superb golf shirt colors. Look at Paul's red sweater, white shirt, and me- 
dium blue slacks: contrast combinations are available. Don't wait too long: get coordinated now. Do it at pro shops and men's stores. 
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INDIANAPOLIS conlimieJ 


nothing the matter with the car's engine; 
the oil was coming from the tank on the 
outside of the car. I went close to the 
track to observe. In my opinion, the oil 
had slopped spewing. 1 could sec that the 
car's tire treads were dry, so obviously 
no oil was spraying directly onto them. 

“There is no question that the car put 
a certain amount of oil on the track. So 
did other cars in one degree or another. 
It is part of the race: it always happens. 
If I had thought Parnclli was creating 
hazardous conditions. I would have had 
him black-flagged." 

Johnny Poucisen, understandably, was 
in complete agreement. “Thei'e is oil on 
the track wherever we race." he said, 
“Parnelli's tank had 21 quarts ofoil in it 
when he started and still had 12 quarts 
when he finished. He could hardly have 
been coating the track with oil." 

The oil was coming from a tiny .^ /8- 
inch crack at the forward boll that helps 
to anchor Parnelli's streamlined, tear- 
shaped outboard lank to his car. When 
the oil spray struck the car's fiery-hot c.\- 
haust pipe it created plumes of smoke. 
"When 1 saw that you were smoking." 
Clark told Parnclli with a grin on his 
boyish face and a twinkle in his eye. “I 
thought. ‘Aha! You won’t last until the 
end now.' " 

It would have been a shame if he had 
not — and a shame, too. if Fengler had 
flagged him off. Unquestionably. Fengler 
was on a very hot spot. He presumably 
would have black-flagged the Jones car 
if it had been out of serious contention, 
hengler is an cx-racing driver, howeser. 
knowing better than most how greatly 
the Indy men strive to win this loftiest 
of American racing prizes, and his every 
impulse must have been to give the 
leader the widest latitude. 

By calling Parnclli in. Fengler would 
have summarily handed the race to 
Clark. There was glory enough for the 
little Grand Prix driver and the Lotus- 
f-ords, The fact that would be remem- 
bered after the oil squabble had dimmed 
was that it took the most strenuous exer- 
tions of the most nearly perfect “500" 
driver of modern limes- Rufus Parnell 
Jones — to defeat them. 

If there \sas a matter for regret, it was 
that conditions did not permit Clark to 
continue his remarkable lalc-racc pur- 
suit of i*arnelli and perhaps actually race 
wheel to wheel with him. Parnelli said 
he could not see his pit signals very well 
and did not realize how quickly Clark's 

conlimieil on page 70 
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tests gripped wet decks better than any of the four other leadini 
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rigid wedge that helps reduce foot and leg muscle fatigue. Great 
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HONEST 
WARREN GILES: 
HE ALWAYS STRIVES 
TO PLEASE 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


A man of continual controversy is the cherubic, charming, deceptively 
relaxed president of the National League. Challenge the right of his 10 
bosses to run baseball as they choose and Giles is a bulldog off a leash 



W iK ti he is noi fl>ing nrouiid the cir- 
cuit spreading goodwill, or attend- 
ing high-level baseball conferences. \S'ar- 
ren Crandall Giles, the president of the 
National League, sits at a massive oaken 
desk in Suite 2601 of the Carew Tower 
in C incinnati next to a w indow that com- 
mands a broad view of the Ohio River 
and the Kentucky shore beyond. The 
desk and the view were once the property 
of Kentuckian A. B. (Happy) Chandler, 
w ho— before his ouster as ba.se ball's high 
commissioner — was accustomed to lead 
visitors to the window and declaim; 
"I riends. look yonder. There, across the 
beautiful Ohio, lies the Promised Land." 

V\ arren Giles does not indulge in such 
histrionics. When he looks out old Hap- 
py's window it is safe to assume that he 
IS less conscious of the Promised Land 
than he is of a tall building in the fore- 
ground that happens to house the ofltces 


of William O. HeVS'itt. the proprietor 
of the Cincinnati Reds. .-Ns a club owner 
in the National League. Bill l)e\V ilt is 
one of Mr. Giles’s 10 bosses and, like 
every other red-blooded organization 
man. Mr. Giles is ever mindful of the 
best ways and means to keep his bosses 
pleased with his work. 

Seated at Chandler's great desk (to 
which he has some claim, since his insist- 
ence on a nonbascball man as commis- 
sionerclinchcd Happy ‘selection in 1945), 
Mr. Giles is a credit to his bosses just by 
being there. He looks, at 67. every inch 
a top baseball executive: well-tailored, 
wcll-barbercd. well-fed, white-haired, 
pink-checked, portly in a solidly packed 
executive sort of way. He has other as- 
sets. He had a line combat record as a 
first lieutenant in World War I. He 
learned the art of making quick decisions 
as a football and basketball ollicial in the 


Missouri Valley Conference: he once 
worked a game between New York L’ni- 
versity and Missouri in Yankee Stadi- 
um. He designed the first emblem for 
the National League, a device of ball, 
eagle, bat. gloves, stars and stripes that 
he is prc.scntly revising. He must squeeze 
in two more stars to represent the New 
Y ork Mets and the Houston Colt -45s. 

He knows the major league rules by 
heart. Although he never played the game 
professionally, he has been in it as a 
fronl-oHice man since he was 23. starting 
with the Moline. Ml. club in the old 
Threc-I League and moving steadily up- 
ward to St. Joseph. Mo. in the Western 
League, to Syracuse. N.Y. and Rochester 
in the Intcrnulional (where he also served 
a term as league president ) and finally to 
the Cincinnati club as general manager 
under Owner Powel Crosley Jr. 

Mr. Giles, if he is in a mood to look 
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back on his career as he looks oul ihc 
\s indow, can recall the fall of 1 951. uhen 
he might ha^e risen to greater heights. 
It was then that he ran a dead heat with 
l-'ord I rick in the \oting to select a coni' 
missioner to succeed Happv Chandler. 
As he had \^ith Chandler, Ciiles cleared 
the «a\ for brick b> antunincing dra- 
matically after 17 ballots; ••%!> lirst in- 
terest m baseball is the welfare of base- 
ball itself. My second is the Cincintuiti 
Reds, and my third is Warren Giles. In 
the best interests of baseball. 1 wish to 
withdraw m> name." Thereupon Ciiles’s 
supporters agreed to go along w iih Crick 
on condition that Ciiles be ollered the 
presidency of the National League. It 
was done: brick became commissioner. 
Giles became league president. 

Since then, in striving to please his 
bosses (Mr. Giles would prefer to say, 
■'In stri\ ing to ser\e the best interests of 


baseball and the National League"), he 
has frequently found himselfa target for 
the most \ iolent kind of criticism. When 
the sale of the St. Louis Cardinals to 
Gussie Buscli s .Anheuser-Busch brewery 
was decried on the floor of the U..S. Sen- 
ate, it was Ciiles who answered, thereby 
relicv ing the ow ners (as on so many oth- 
er occasions) of saying anything at all. 
"Plain poppycock!" Giles declared. 
When lie deplored the fact that the play- 
ers had hired a lawyer to represent them, 
he was rewarded with the follow ing com- 
ment from Red Smith in his syndicated 
column: "Warren Giles and his fellows 
. . . have always regarded ball players as 
mere chattels . . . they actually believe 
it is a privilege for those bondservants 
to appear cap in hand before their mas- 
ters and petition for reforms which they 
do not get." 

7'/;c' .Veu' )'ork Tinn-s saw lit to print 


that Giles's publicly espressed unconcern 
with the move of the (iiants and Dodg- 
ers to the West Coast was "pure hog- 
wash." When Giles sought to prod re- 
luctant Los Angeles voters into approv- 
ing Chavez Ravine as a site for the new 
ball park (he said the Dodgers might 
have to leave Los Angeles if the voters 
turned down the proposal), he was ac- 
cused of playing Charley McCarthy to 
Walter O'Malley's IZdgar Bergen. Oli- 
ver Kucchic of //if Milwaukee Juiirmit 
wrote: "The O'Maileys, ihe Gileses and 
all their intimidating stooges had bet- 
ter keep their mouths shut. They don't 
do well when they open them. It is in- 
conceivable. regardless of what O'Mal- 
ley and Giles have threatened, that the 
Dodgers ever really will be taken out of 
Los Angeles. Does a hungry dog ever 
walk aw ay from a juicy bone’.’" 

The man behind the big desk in C in- 
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HONEST WARREN GILES .ominued 


cinnati’s Carew Tower was not visibly 
disturbed. Sportswriters, however gifted, 
do not elect league presidents. The men 
who do, when Giles had completed his 
first seven-year term, took only a minute 
to re-elect him. He has continued to 
please. Along with National League 
owners, he disappro\ed of a third major 
league. He continues to issue his annual 
spring forecasts of a tight National 
League race. He is regarded by secre- 
taries around the league as a very nice 
man. He is celebrated as a wonderful 
host at parties. C'ookouts at his subur- 
ban Cincinnati home on Mount Look- 
out, where he lives all alone, arc occa- 
sions that friends and associates look 
forward to when in town. He serves 
prime steaks and good whisky and ra- 
diates good humor and never overin- 
dulges in spirits to a point where he 
would hit a policeman, as his predeces- 
sor with the Cincinnati ball club. Larry 
MacPhail. did at least once. 

It would seem that such a moderate, 
amiable, affable, good-humored master 
of social occasions would have frequent 
long periods of peaceful coexistence with 
his critics. But somehow Warren Giles 
is rarely out of the headlines and hot 
water. And this spring he stirred up a 
storm in which he was deluged w ith dis- 
respectful remarks by managers, players, 
sportswriters and broadcasters, moving 
Sporlscaster Howard Cosell to shout 
into the microphone of a New' York 
radio station that “the Giles reign has 
been the stupidest leadership in the his- 
tory of sports.” 

What Mr. Giles did to start it all was 
to call upon his umpires for strict en- 
forcement of the balk rule as written in 
the book. (Mr. Giles runs his owm staff 
of umpires, whereas President Joe Cronin 
of the American League leaves that 
chore to Supervisor of Umpires Cal 
Hubbard.) The balk rule, as then written, 
stated that a pitcher, if he pitches from a 
position rather than an uninterrupted 
windup, must bring his motion to a com- 
plete stop of at least one second when- 
ever men are on base. By discouraging 
“quick pitches," strict enforcement ol 
the rule would benefit the base-stealer 
and one ball club in particular: the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and their fleet base 
runners, Maury Wills. Willie Davis, John 
Roseboro and Jim Gilliam. 

When Giles acted there was wide- 
spread talk that Waller O'Malley, per- 
haps the most influential and thus most 


persuasive of his 10 bosses, had pressured 
him. “Mr. O'Malley," said Giles to that, 
“has never said one word to me on the 
subject of the balk.” Giles did admit 
that Waller Alston, the Dodger man- 
ager, had said quite a few words on the 
subject to Fred Fleig, the league secre- 
tary. It is safe to assume that Alston 
had confided in (or listened to) Walter 
O'Malley before doing so, because team 
managers do not presume to address 
league presidents on vital matters — even 
via league secretaries — without first con- 
sulting their club owners. 


I n any case, the big desk in Suite 
2601 of the Carew Tower was soon 
bombarded with telegrams and news- 
paper clippings from all around the 
circuit. National League umpires, taking 
Mr. Giles at his word, were calling balks 
right and left, and before the end of 
April had exceeded the entire number 
ever called during any National League 
season. They soon reached a total of 96, 
while their opposite numbers in the 
American League had called just eight. 

Paul Richards, general manager of 
the Houston Colts (for whom Giles’s 
son. Bill, works as traveling secretary 
and publicity man), wired Giles that the 
balk call had better “return to some 
sensible basis before baseball and the 
National League becomes a complete 
joke.” Richards wanted to know. “How 
long is this comic opera going to con- 
tinue?" Fred Hutchinson, manager of 
Cincinnati, cried, “It's a mess!'' 

Meanwhile, the mess thickened. The 
team of umpires captained by Augie 
Donatelli led all the others in calling 
balks— five in one game. According to 
Columnist Mickey Herskowitz of The 
Houston Post, Giles confronted Dona- 
telli and asked him, “Arc you balk- 
happy or what?" Donatelli asked him if 
he wanted the rule enforced or not. “1 
want it enforced," said Giles. “Well,” 
said Donatelli, “they were all balks and 
we called them.” 

Finally Mr. Giles had to do some- 
thing. So he issued a “directive," which 
in baseball is regarded as something like 
a papal bull. He deleted the phrase “of 
one full second" and wrote that the 
pitcher must “hold the ball in both hands 
in front of his body and come to a stop 
before starting his delivery." Now other 
lops blew. Fresco Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Dodgers, charged that Giles 


was not interpreting the rules but chang- 
ing them. He said he was .so mad that he 
had considered resigning from the rules 
committee. “What do they expect us to 
do?" growled Casey Stengel. “Run out 
on the field and yell ‘Stop!’ every time a 
pitcher starts to pilch?" Umpire Al Bar- 
lick was quoted as saying he would con- 
tinue to call them as he saw them. Um- 
pire Donatelli was quoted as saying he 
would not call another balk all season. 
(Since the Giles directive Donatelli has 
called none.) 

At last, as in all baseball crises, there 
was a meeting of three of the best avail- 
able brains in baseball: Frick, Cronin 
and Giles. Conferring in New York, they 
pondered only briefly and came up with 
a statement that supported Mr. Giles’s 
own directive. The phrase “for one full 
second” would be eliminated. Pilchers 
in both leagues would be required to 
stop follow ing their stretch with men on 
base, but not necessarily for a full sec- 
ond. Meanwhile, baseball's bible. The 
Sporting News, editorially applauded 
Mr. Giles for “acting wisely and deci- 
sively” in resolving a hassle he himself 
had set in motion. The rules committee 
(Fresco Thompson of the Dodgers go- 
ing along) promptly approved the action 
of Frick, Cronin and Giles. 

No doubt Mr. Giles was relieved. But 
it must be said that at no time during 
the uproar over enforcement of the balk 
rule did he betray the merest symptom 
of panic. At the height of the controver- 
sy he received an old friend and benefac- 
tor in his ofiicc at league headquarters. 
His caller was the baseball patriarch, 
Branch Rickey, now— at age 81 — senior 
consultant of the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Rickey came stomping into Giles's of- 
fice, a cigar clenched between his teeth, 
steering a steady course with the aid of 
a stout walking stick. Pleasantries were 
exchanged: each man said that he had 
never seen the other looking better. Nei- 
ther said anything about balks. 

“A social call, Warren." said Rickey, 
reaching out to borrow a match to light 
his stump of cigar. 

“It’s always a pleasure. Branch,” said 
Giles. 

“Yes, yes,” said Rickey, peering out 
of the window before turning back to 
Giles and going on: 

“By sheer coincidence,” he said, “I 
happened to be discussing our long as- 
sociation this morning. 1 was being in- 
terrogated and I was asked to specify 
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See America in your automobile. See such sights as this lovely ante-bellum home on Mobile's SS-mile Azalea Trail. 
And see it all, c/es/’/y— through L-O'F Laminated Safety Plate Glass. 


America never looked better than through a windshield of L-O'F 

Safety Plate Glass. First — you get a big look. The wider, higher L‘0*F windshield has 
opened up your world at the wheel. Second — you get a comfortable look. To produce the 
smooth surfaces needed for clear, undistorted vision, L*0*F precision-grinds and rouge- 
polishes the plate glass for every windshield. And if you're bothered by sun heat and glare, 
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you'll find L'O-F Safety Glass in more cars than any other brand. 
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Then go look at America. You'll see it never looked better. 
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rifles. 


Here are three new Winchester 22’s: a lever, an automatic, a pump. 
Which would be your favorite small game rifle? 

These are man-sized rifles. Plain hard-working guns with plenty of 
guts instead of fancy frills. 


Here’s the heft, the feel and the honest wood-and-metal workman- 
ship that has always placed a Winchester above the pack. These new 
22’s are hunting rifles, designed to deliver plenty of firepower just where 
you want it— for years and years and years. 

If there’s one word men have used most to describe why they won’t 
be without a Winchester it’s the word “honest.” 


An honest rifle being one that a man on a hunt can depend on — no 


matter how tough the going gets. When you’re packing a Winchester 


you can be pretty sure it’ll work and shoot where you point it. 
That’s as honest as a rifle can be. That’s a real rifle. 

That’s the only kind of rifle Winchester makes. 



These are what you feed your 22 to give it muscle! 
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HONeST WARREN GILES 


the qualities that account for your rise 
from the lowest classification in base- 
ball to the presidency of our league." 

Giles clasped his hands in front of him 
and smiled. 

"[.oyalty," rasped Rickey around his 
cigar. •Integrity, Honesty. .Above all, 
honesty. Honesty to the point of per- 
snicketiness." 

■‘Very nice," murmured Giles. 

"I went back to what I believe was 
our first direct association. You. War- 
ren. W'crc president of the Moline, 111. 
club in the Three-! League." 

"That's right.” said Giles. "I got that 
job by accident, really. There had been 
a meeting of fans to discuss ways we 
could improve the club. I got up and 
talked so much that I was challenged to 
try running the club myself. So 1 got 
into baseball that way." 

“Now," said Rickey, “my brother 
Frank had scouted a boy in your league, 
recommended him to me and I called you. 
We reached a verbal agreement by which 
you agreed to sell the boy to the Cardi- 
nals for SI. 200 or so." 

“An outVielder named Vkiward Jones," 
said Giles. 

“Correct," said Rickey. “Now then, 
the Chicago White Sox later became in- 
terested in the boy. They made you a 
better offer. Your directors accepted the 
olfcr without clearing the matter with 
you. When you found out about this 
you said that your verbal agreement 
w ith me had to be honored or you w ould 
quit the club." 

“That's exactly right." said Giles. 

"Yes," said Rickey, "and then and 
there, Warren. I tiled your name in my 
mental book. 'Here.' I said, 'is a young 
man of integrity and complete honesty. 
His word is his bond. This young man 
belongs in the St. Louis Cardinal organi- 
7ation."' 

“But not right away," said Giles. “1 
moved to St. Joe, Mo. in the Western 
League as club secretary." 

“Oh yes. " said Rickey. "And that re- 
minds me. My interrogator this morning 
had come into possession of some most 
inaccurate information. He said that I 
had optioned Taylor Douthit. destined 
to become a great outfielder for the Car- 
dinals. to you at St. Joe and then had let 
the option date pass without claiming 
Douthit. 1 told the fellow the story was 
ridiculous. I would never have forgotten 
to exercise our option on a superb pros- 
pect like Douthit." 


Giles smiled broadly and looked down 
at his hands. 

"Not likely, eh. Warren'?" asked Rick- 
ey. raising his cane aloft. “Not likely I 
would forget an option on a boy like 
Douthit?" 

"I am afraid. Branch." said Giles, 
“that you did just that. You did forget 
about the option on Douthit. Douthit 
belonged to me, and i was already get- 
ting offers for him." 

Branch Rickey's bushy white eybrows 
shot up. 

"Yes,” Giles went on. “but I didn't 
take the olTcrs. I called you and explained 
the situation. I said 1 could understand 
how such an oversight could happen, and 
I told you the option on Douthit was 
still yours." 

Rickey, leaning on his cane, got up 
from his chair. He squared his shoulders. 

“Warren." he said, “1 stand corrected. 

1 remember now. It was just as you said. 
And I recall how. consulting my mental 
book on our experience with the boy 
in Moline. 1 decided that you must be 
brought into the Cardinal organization. 

I offered you the club at Syracuse, and 
when the franchise moved to Rochester 
you went with it. ’f'ou did a splendid job. 
You made friends, the right friends. You 
were a painstaking general manager. You 
won four pennants for us in the Interna- 
tional League." 

Giles stood up. and they shook hands 
across the Happy Chandler desk. 

“The Douthit episode," said Rickey, 
“again emphasizes your honesty, your 
integrity. Warren. It occurs to me that 
you might have indulged me in my ver- 
sion of it just now. But today, as always, 
you could not be anything but complete- 
ly honest about it. I shall seek out my 
interrogator and confess my error." 

Rickey clapped his broad-brimmed 
hat on his head, took a tighter grip on 
his cane and started for the door. When 
he got there he turned back and said: "A 
social call. Warren. We'll meet at the 
game tonight, perhaps." 

“We will, I'm sure. Branch." said 
Giles. 

With Branch Rickey gone, Warren 
Giles leaned back in his chair and mused 
aloud: 

"I haven't thought of that Taylor 
Douthit incident or St. Joe. Mo. for 
a long time. But I remember it was 
a far cry from all this." He waved an 
arm around the room and indicated 
the other elegantly furnished offices of 
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SUPERB 

FLAVOR 
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VINTAGE 

HAVANA 

TOBACCO 


From Gold Labol’s vast rosorve of 
prime Cuban leaf come the choice 
Ioii''-leal' Havana filler and silky 
Havana wrappi'r of the I>areelona-in- 
Cedar. Smoke it freely I Its magnifi- 
cent mildness and flavor will never 
tire your taste . . . .If.so ovtiilahlc hi 
Spanich stplc vcihir ciilihCt selection. 


At fine tobacconists cvciywlicrc or write: 
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New from John Hancock: 

THE DISABILITY INCOME 
INSURANCE THAT COSTS 
YOU LESS PER UNIT 
THE MORE YOU BUY 

You actually come out ahead when 
you insure your income to meet your 
family's needs, instead of deciding they 
will have to struggle along on much 
less after your income stops. 

Your premiums for S500 a month in- 
come coverage with John Hancock are 
lower for each SlOO unit • . . lower than 
they would be if you arranged for just 
$100 or S200 to come into the house 
when your income stops. We think this 
is a new approach. Don t you? Think 
about it. Tlicn fill in the coupon and 
mail it today. 

r 



John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co, 
Department iJ*2l 
200 Berkeley Street 
Boston 17. Massachusetts 

Please send me full details ol 
your disability income insurance 
plan — and a free Family Health 
Record Book. 


-Value 


L'liy Zone STule 



HONEST WARREN GILES .-miimnl 

the suite he had inherited from Happy 
Chandler, 

•'When I arrived in St. Joe I found 
that the club was paving S30n month for 
olliccs. My salary didn’t permit me to 
spend much on my own living quarters. 
So I got an idea, i located a S34-a-month 
hotel room, a big room, but rather drab- 
ly furnished- 1 bought now drapes and 
a new bedspread and moved in a desk. 
Now I had an ollicc I could live in and 
the cost to me was the dilferencc between 
the old ollice rent— just S4 a month.” 

He drummed his lingers on the desk. 

"It’s Iveen a long road. There have 
been pitfalls, as 1 warned my .son Bill 
when he decided on a career in base- 
ball. There have Iveen many, many good 
things -some of them seemed to happen 
almost by chance. Conting to Cincinnati, 
for instance. I met Powcl Crosicy at an 
All-Star Clamc in 1935. He was familiar, 
of course, with our winning record at 
Rochester. 'V'e seemed to hit it olT im- 
mediuicly. and the follow ing year, when 
he was looking for a successor to Larry 
.MacPhail, he thought of me.” 

(In his history of the Cincinnati Reds, 
Lee Allen, currently historian of the Hall 
of f-'ame at Cooperstown. tells of how 
Crosiey and Tom Conroy, then treasurer 
of the club, each wrote the name of a 
candidate on separate pieces of paper. 
Then they compared notes. Both had 
written down the name of Warren Giles. 
It was a happy meeting of minds. In 
three years Giles — building on the nu- 
cleus of MacPhail’s club, reaping the 
crop that .MacPhail had planted in the 
farm clubs, trading skillfully, signing the 
astute Bill .McKcchnie as manager — 
brought Cincinnati its first pennant in 
20 years in 1939. He came back in 1940 
to win again and lake the World Series 
as well.) 

•‘People frequently ask me if adverse 
criticism bothers me. Tve had a lot of 
it, and I have been able to shrug most 
of it ofT. Sometimes the New York writ- 
ers have gotten under my skin. 1 didn’t 
make any friends in New York by in- 
sisting on moving ihc league headquar- 
ters to Cincinnati. The fact was that my 
son Bill was in school. His mother had 
passed away, and 1 didn't want to take 
the boy away from his school and to a 
strange city. As a matter of fact. I made 
the move to Cincinnati a condition of 
my acceptance of the league presidency. 
This did not please the New York writ- 
ers, because both John Hcydlcr and 
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Ford Frick had made their headquarters 
in New York. Then 1 was told that 1 
simply had to fill the job of director of 
public relations with a New York news- 
paperman- I had four separate applica- 
tions. I decided to appoint Dave Groie. 
then the publicity director and public- 
address-system announcer for the Reds 
under Gabc I'aul. Although he had no 
newspaper experience. Dave has done a 
fine job. as every newspaperman now 
concedes. Incidentally, it was Dave who 
set the record straight on a quotation 
widely attributed to me in the press. It 
came out of a press conference at h; 
time the Dodgers and Ciiants moved to 
California. A newspaperman said. ‘You 
have to have a team in New York.’ I re- 
plied, "Who .says you /lavc to have a 
team in New York'.’’ What came out 
in the papers was a headline that said. 
<;(LhS SAYS, •who sllos SfcW vokk?’ 
1 confess that quote bothered me. and 
there seemed to be no way to dispose of 
il. It was rc[xatcd again and again. W'hat 
was given less publicity was my statement 
to the efi'ect that I was confident the Na- 
tional League would have a team in New 
York eventually. The writers wanted to 
know exactly when. I remember telling 
several of them that this was a bit like 
asking an unattached young man if he 
intended to get married. He probably 
would answer. *Ycs, I certainly do intend 
to get married, but at the moment 1 can’t 
say when or to whom.’ " 


I n Cleveland. Gabc Paul, general man- 
ager of the Indians, spoke into a tele- 
phone. (Paul entered baseball as a club- 
house shoeshinc boy at Rochester, rose 
to be correspondent for The Spoiling 
News and was spotted as a comer by 
Warren Giles during his tenure at Roch- 
ester. Giles brought Gabc to Cincinnati 
as publicity director, made him his a.s- 
sistant. fingered him as general man- 
ager — a .spot from which Gahe moved 
to Houston and then to Cleveland.) 
"Mr. Giles,” said Gabc Paul, "is a very 
warm individual. He has a lot of courage. 
He is wholly dedicated to the National 
League. He feels the .same way about 
the National League that Ban Johnson 
used to fed about the American. John- 
son acted as if there was just one major 
league. Mr. Giles is equally devoted to 
the National. He is a great fan. He loves 
to root. He used to root his head olT 
when he was running the Reds. Now' he 


has to be careful nol to show any par- 
tiality — except in the All-Star Ciamc and 
the World Series. Then he lets go. .As 
for the talk going around that National 
League umpires are trying to embarrass 
(iilcs by calling all those balks, that's 
nonsense, Mr. (files is the best friend the 
umpires ever had." 

That night at the ball game Warren 
(iiles sat in a box with friends. His box 
is on the third-base line, a score of rows 
back from the front. He sat with folded 
arms, impassive throughout as Joe Nu\- 
hall pitched a live-hit shutout for the 
Reds against the St, l.ouis Cardinals, It 
must have been particularly diftieull for 
Mr. Giles to maintain his neutrality that 
evening, because he himself had signed 
Nuxhall as a boy of 15 - the \oungest 
pitcher ever to ap[>ear in a major league 
game to this day. 

■‘Mr. Giles," said a neighbor, "what 
do you think of l2-tcam leagues?" 

"Twclvc-icam leagues will come even- 
tually." said Mr. Giles, "but not until 
we have the players to supply four new 
club-s, J think wc will have to come to a 
complete subsidy of the minor leagues. 
We arc working to encourage college 
baseball. We would like to sec boys go- 
ing to college on baseball scholarships 
endowed by the major leagues, and see 
the college teams play a summer sched- 
ule. One collegiate summer league has 
already been organized in Illinois. And. 
in order to attract boys to baseball, we 
will have to see that minor league sala- 
ries are raised. Many of the young men 
will be married and will have to earn 
enough to support a family. The 1 2-team 
leagues would make for better .schedul- 
ing. with eastern and western divisions 
in both leagues." 

"Mr. Giles." the neighbor went on. 
"people still talk of you as commissioner 
when Mr. E-rick retires— in two years, 1 
believe? Would you consider — " 

"I am 67 years old." interrupted Mr. 
Giles, holding up his hands. "The com- 
missionership is utterly out of the ques- 
tion. I wouldn't consider it even if my 
name were brought up— which I think 
IS quite unlikely." 

He folded liis arms again and studied 
Joe Nuxhall out on the mound. He sat 
that way quietly for the rest of the game, 
looking just right for the role in which 
fate had cast him. looking like honest 
Warren (tiles, who strives to please — 
and succeeds in pleasing the baseball 
masters he serves. end 
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the fabulous HI-FIDELITY PUSH BUTTON 

%^transmobli 

portable CAR RAC 

Here is a truly fine CJ/i RADIO that now gives you full lime listening pleasure! You can 
take it with you . . . boating, camping, at the beach or at the ball game . . . anywhere, 
anytime, it always comes in loud, clear and sweet! 

TmnsmohU's super-powerful performance will fill your car with rich, mellow, hi-fi sound! 
Has illuminated dial and push-button operation. It’s trim, it's beautiful, it blends with 
every car interior! 

Slide it out of its .special Power-Pak Mount, and PRESTO . . . you are holding a beautiful, 
lightweight portable, operating on its own batteries and built-in ferrite antenna. Instant, 
automatic switch-over from car to portable and vicc-vcrsa! And it's theft-proof too! 
The perfect gift for Graduation. Father's Day, or any day! suggested retail 

"PARK YOUR CAR - NOT YOUR RADIO!" $59 ®5 



7 HEAVY DUTY transistors and 2 
diodes, includes 3 drift transistors for 
sensitivity and undistorted output. 

POWER OUTPUT in car, triples to 
AUTOMATIC VOLUME CONTROL as 
tions are tuned in, 12-ta-l dialing 
cision selectivity. 

The "TRANSMOeiL Mark 3" is a Mwerlul CAR 
RADIO, mat installs unoer your Oasn. in as own 
precision engineereO Power-Pak mount, amplifier 

Automatically connects to your car battery artd car 
Quick, easy, do-it-yourself installation in any car, American or foreign, compact or sport 


far literature, or name o1 your nearoit doalor, wrilo Id: INLAND TRADING CORP., 13SS Market St.. San Francisco, Calif. 




'At dealer option 




THE 

CADEH CE S OF 
CREW 


To an oarsman a cadence is a series of practice strokes taken 
at a gradually increased beat. To a layman the word suggests 
rather the flow and rhsrthm of a sport unsurpassed in beauty. 
The following pictures of the annual Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association regatta on New York’s Onondaga Lake, painted 
by Harvey Schmidt, express both meanings of the word. So 
does the first-person account by a Harvard undergraduate of 
a race recently rowed on Cayuga Lake. It begins on page 74. 
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In a ritual march, oai-smen cany the fragile shell on their shoulders from the boathouse 



to the float, -where they will flip it overhead to their knees and slide it neatly into the water 
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At almost any time during the morning of the race one or more crews can be seen stroking 







easily along below the lush greenery of Onondaga Park, on their way to the starting line 
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Under one of the many signs set up to inaik the course, spectators clustered on the bank 



watcli the exhausted boatloads come to rest in disorderly ai-ray beyond the finish line 





HORSE R^c^tiG / Whitney Tower 


Distance is the truest test 

None of the 3-year-olds in the Belmont has yet raced 
12 furlongs; the winner can claim class championship 


Decause it will not be run at Belmont 
Park, for the tirst lime since 1904. 
this week's 95th running of the Belmont 
Stakes at Aqueduct is being referred to 
by racetrack wags as cither the Belduct 
or the Aquemont. Nevertheless, it is still 
serious business to its participants. The 
Belmont, no matter where it lakes place, 
is at the Huropean classic distance of a 
mile and a half, and the winner i.s like- 
ly to be crowned the year's 3-year-old 
champion: a runner of proven ability 
and a sought-after stud. 

The Belmont’s heavy favorite is sure 
to be Rex Ellsworth's Candy Spots. He 
has lost only once in his life, to Chateau- 
gay in the Kentucky Derby. Since then 
he has come back brilliantly to beat Cha- 
tcaugay in the Preakness. and last week 
he won his fourth SIOO.OOO race of the 
year (bringing his total earnings to S555,- 
527) by beating Maine Chance Farm’s 
Get Around in the milc-and-an-cighth 
Jersey Derby at Garden State. Some 
thought Candy Spots should have won 
more impressively in the Jersey than he 
did, but Trainer Mesh Tenney is satis- 
fied. "He ran his usual race. I thought," 
said Tenney later. "Bill (Shoemaker) 
saw Howard Grunt coming up on Get 
Around in the far turn and yelled over, 
•Where you going, jock?’ and then just 
let out a rap on Candy Spots." 

It has been said that the Belmont beats 
many a good horse because it beats many 
a trainer. This should not apply to Ten- 
ney and Candy Spots. Tenney feels 
strongly that a mile and a half should 
be to Candy Spots’s advantage, because 
"he’s done all his running in the late 
stages of his races.” 

Tenney also has no qualms about 
training for this classic distance. "I don’t 
like to work a horse hard or long,” he 
.says, ‘"and I never work him farther than 
a mile. A horse runs his distance on con- 
formation and breeding, and no con- 
ditioning helps him beyond a mile. 1 
really believe (hat if you get a horse dead 


fit to run three-quarters of a mile he'll 
go a.s far as he can." Tenney, without 
ever working his horses more than a 
mile, won the mile-and-three-quarters 
San Juan Capistrano with Olden Times 
and twice won the milc-and-five-eighlhs 
Sunset, with Swaps and Prove It. 

Another lit horse this Saturday, says 
Trainer Jimmy Conway, will be Darby 
Dan’s Chatcaugay. "Between the Preak- 
ness and the Belmont he'll have had four 
works in three weeks, and the little time 
he's had away from racing has done him 
some good. He was slow to get his run 
going in the Preakness, and once he did 
it wasn’t as good a run as we expected.” 
Neither Conway nor Owner John W. 
Galbreath doubts Chaicaugay’s ability 
to go the distance, but they may sur- 
prise the field by running Ornamento 
as part of an entry. 

Maine Chance Farm’s trainer, George 
Poole, is hesitant about sending Get 
Around out to tackle Candy Spots in 
the longer race. But George D. Widc- 
ner’s Top Gallant. Greentree’s Outing 
Class (the stable is in top form) and 
C. V. Whitney's Tom Cat arc probable 
starters. One trainer who is not embar- 
rassed about showing his hand is Sun- 
ny Jim Fitzsimmons. "I hope to start 
Wheatley Stable's Insurrection in there to 
see what he can do." he says. 

Running the race at smaller Aqueduct 
means the Belmont will start midway 
around the far turn. The gate will prob- 
ably be drawn to the outside rail to give 
the field as straight a starting run as pos- 
sible. Still, this hasn’t noticeably de- 
pressed any of (he Belmont trainers. 
And. as usual, Fitzsimmons had the sag- 
est observations to make: "Remember, 
for years and years they used to start 
the two-mile Jockey Club Gold Cup on 
the turn at Belmont Park and 1 don’t 
think anybody ever got too upset over it. 
If you’ve got the horse the start doesn’t 
matter.” F.llsworth and Tenney seem to 
have the horse again. end 
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absolutely everything 
it takes to make 
a perfect vacation 
for the whole family 




NEW 18 PAR 71 


Here in the crisp cool mountain 
air you feel like doing things. Be- 
sides playing golf you can swim, 
fish for mountain trout, hike, 
ride, shoot, ice skate, bowl and 
go dancing. 


. FREE COLOR FOLDEPy' RATE SCHEDULE . 
Winston McCrea, Mgr. 

Box 32. Sun Valley. Idaho 
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Owned and served by 


Union Pacific Railroad 


DOG^ Virginia Kraft 

Finding 
new fun 
in the fie ids 

An informal kind of field trial 
gives family-bred retrievers a 
fine chance to enjoy themselves 

O n a recent Saturday morning a 
group of shivering, slickcr-clad men, 
women and children converged upon the 
banks of a small, weed-choked pond in 
Bedford Hills, N.Y. After several weeks 
of premature summer weather, the tem- 
perature had dropped to around 40®, 


rain had fallen steadily for hours, and 
dark, gloomy clouds hung on the hori- 
zon. Undeterred by this discouraging 
weather, the newcomers immediately 
began erecting gaily striped tents, at- 
taching strange extensions to the backs 
of station wagons and fencing off little 
areas in which coffeepots and Coleman 
stoves were set to sputtering. Through- 
out the activity, retrievers of various sizes 
and shapes sloshed about in the mud, 
sniffed at boxes of sandw iches and scur- 
ried from underfoot. 

From the combination of miserable 
weather and dogs, it was clear that the 
occasion was to be a field trial. But from 
the preponderance of small children, 
picnic lunches and good-natured banter, 
it was also clear that it was not a field 
trial in any ordinary sense. It was, in 
fact, what is known among dog people 
as a "fun trial,” and in spite of an ap- 
parent conspiracy of the elements against 
any kind of fun, everyone seemed to be 
having a wonderful time. 

Because they live up to their name 
in providing genuine fun for all con- 
conUmitU 




KODAK Piepaid 
Processing Mailer lor 
3Smni slides. Mailers 
also available for 
XOOACOLOR Film 
Vand Prints. 


KODAK Prepaid 
Processing Mailers 
available for 8 
and I6mm movies. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester A, N. Y. 


You can get 
direct-mail processing 
by Kodak for your 
Kodachrome films 


3 Get prints, slides or movies back| 
directly by mail, postpaid. 


I Buy KODAK Prepaid ProcessingL 
Mailers at your dealer's. Pricej 
covers the processing cost. 


Mail your exposed film— still orl 
movie— direct to Kodak in the! 
handy envelope mailer provided. 


Look for "Processed by Kodak" on your] 
color slides or movies and "Made byj 
Kodak" on the back of your color prints. | 
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Kodak electric movie camera 


IftADIWARK 


loads in seconds, 
has new zoom lens 


New! Film cassette 
for quick loading! 


Battery drive ! 

No crank-no winding ! 





Zooms for close-ups! 


Maybe you thought zoom njovies were complicated — but never a^ain! The Kodak 
Electric 8 Zoom Camera lets you zoom easily, smoothly, surely — at the touch of a finqcr. 
In fact, every(hiu_^ about the Electric 8 Zoom Camera is designed for easier movie-making. 
A battery-driven motor doc.s the work. .Xn electric eye sets the Jens aulo/naticaJJy. And 
the Kodak Di'kx 8 Cassette actually cuts loading time in half, because it eliminates re» 
threading. \Vhen you've exposed side one. just flip the cassette and keep right on .shooting. 
TrythcKoOAK Electrics Zoom Camera at your dealer’s . . . lcs.s than $150. (Batteries extra.) 

KODAK CHEVRON 8 Projector. Tully automatic threading right onto the 
■HX)-foot take-up reel. Has / 1.2 lens for brilliant showings up to 7 feet wide, 
forward, reverst; projection, (iold-platcd safety shutter for bright “stills.” 
V'ariable-spccd control. Less than S150, With zoom lens, less than S175. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


ENJOY WALT DISNEY'S "WONOEftfUL WORLD 
OF COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS. NSC-TV 






Only the first 
light Scotch 
can wear the 

GREEN 

STRIPE 

Andrew Usher blended the first 
light Scotch in 1853. 

His mastery of the blending art 
gave to Usher’s Scotch a unique 
lightness and smoothness. So 
greatly prized was his whisky that 
other distillers followed Usher’s 
methods. 

But only the first light Scotch can 
wear the Oreen Stripe— the original 
Usher’s, distilled and bottled in 
Scotland . ! 


DOGS continued 

cerned, such trials are rapidly becoming 
a favorite weekend sport from Connecti- 
cut to California. Fundamentally, a fun 
trial is a lield trial — but, unlike conven- 
tional trials, it is neither sanctioned nor 
licensed by the American Kennel Club, 
and is usually organized by a small, un- 
official group such as the Westchester 
Retriever Club, which ran the Bedford 
Hills trial. 

"In the retriever game,” says longtime 
field-trial gun Charles Smith, "we are 
beginning to be aware of a developing 
schism between national field-trial dogs 
and ordinary, competent gun dogs. There 
is still a very important place in the re- 
triever breeds for dogs that are principal- 
ly hunting companions. However, there 
is no longer any place for these dogs 
in the high-pressure, supermechanized 
contests that national retriever trials have 
become.” 

Good companion 

One of the major events at a fun trial 
is the gun dog class, a simple, informal 
test of a retriever's abilities as a hunting 
companion. The dog need not be a fin- 
ished performer. On the line, if he moves 
about, wags his tail or has to be held 
steady by his handler, nobody minds. 
And if. when he goes after his bird, he 
lets out a squeal of good-natured delight, 
the breach of etiquette docs not count 
against him as it would at a regular trial. 
Almost all the dogs at a fun trial are han- 
dled by their owners and only a few 
have had the benefit of professional 
training. Their lessons have usually been 
sandwiched in here or there by owners 
commuting from brokerage firms, ad- 
vertising agencies or sales offices. Al- 
most without exception, the dogs that 
compete are family pets. "When a dog 
goofs at a regular trial, people often say 
that he has spent too much time in the 
kennel.” says Author Richard Wolters 
(SI. April 24, 1961), president of the 
Westchester Retriever Club. “At a fun 
trial, it is usually a question of the dog 
spending too much lime in the family 
living room.” 

First and foremost, the fun trial is a 
family affair. When 8-ycar-o!d Jackie 
Macintosh of Millbrook handled her 
golden retriever Bruce at the Bedford 
Hills trial, a gallery of pint-sized peers 
watched as intently as experts. And 
when Jackie signaled the judges that 
she and Bruce were ready, the young- 
sters seemed almost to stop breathing. 
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Not a shiny yellow hair on Bruce’s 
50-pound body moved as he waited at 
Jackie's side. One duck was dropped in 
a small channel across the pond; anoth- 
er fell behind a weedy point of land well 
out of sight of the dog. 

Jackie gave the command to fetch. 
Bruce leaped off the bank and swam for 
the first bird. He retrieved it neatly and 
then, on Jackie's signal, went after the 
second, more difficult one. For several 
tense minutes it seemed he would not 
find it — the bird had maneuvered up un- 
der the weedy point near which it had 
fallen. Undismayed. Jackie tooted on 
the whistle around her neck like an old 
pro. While the gallery, youngsters and 
adults alike, watched in hushed silence, 
her tiny arms flashed signals to the dog. 
Suddenly, Bruce was on the scent and, 
as he retrieved the bird, a broad, bright 
grin burst upon Jackie's face and on those 
of every youngster in the field. 

"It’s amazing how interested kids are 
and how well they can do in field trials 
once they know what a retriever's job is 
and how much the dogs can do,” says 
Bill Alexander, an eighth-grade science 
teacher from Carmel, N.Y., whose in- 
terest in dogs dates from the time about 
a year ago. when he bought a 5-month- 
old Labrador puppy named Rocky and 
set about trying to train him for duck 
hunting. Helen Ginncl. who sold him 
the dog and who also happens to be 
secretary of the Westchester Retriever 
Club, suggested that he attend one of 
their weekly training sessions. From 
then on. Rocky, Bill and his young wife 
Nancy became familiar figures at in- 
formal trials throughout New York and 
Connecticut. 

Rocky has already placed in nine trials, 
and Bill is so enthusiastic about what 
the sport has done for him and his dog 
that, two weeks ago, assisted by Helen 
Ginnel and Jackie's father. Jack Mac- 
intosh, he staged a full-scale demonstra- 
tion in the gymnasium of the Carmel 
Junior High School. Youngsters in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades helped 
convert the school gymnasium into an 
indoor forest of logs, evei greens, bushes 
and artificial trees. Working with live 
ducks and pigeons. Rocky and six other 
Labradors demonstrated their skill to 
some 350 students. "Gee, they’re really 
smart to be able to find those birds the 
way they do. even when the birds hide 
and all.” said one interested observer. 
"A guy would be pretty dumb to hunt 
alone when he could take along a re- 
triever like that.” end 



Preferred in 67 countries around the world... 


Nlotorists c\ei v where agree— \’ul\'oline Motor 
Oil pro\ic.les tile ultimate in lubrication pro- 
tection. For almost a centnrw N’alvoline has 
been world-famous for unsurpassed quality. 
And toda\’, when \ou use X’alvoline in \our 
car, you get tlie adiantages of miracle 
Cht*malo)- — an e.xclusi\ e dtn elopment of ad- 


vanced research. X'aKoIinc with Clicmalov 
makes sure \our engine sta\’s clean, resists 
wear, delivers top power. Hestdt? Longer 
engine life, sa\ings on gas and repairs. So 
change now to ^’al\olinc — symbol of quality 
since 1866. Ask for it at sen ice stations, 
garages, new car dealers. 


VALVOLIXE OIL COMP.AXY, I'rcedom, Pa., Division of Asliland Oil Refining Ooinpaiiy 


GOLF/i/ac/f Nicklaus 



On a hill, stand firm and swing gently 


There are two esscnlial things to rcmcnibcr when hitting 
from a sidehill lie where the ball is higher than the feet. 
The lirst. which is obvious but surprisingly easy to forget, 
is that you must concentrate unusually hard on keeping 
your balance. The second is that the ball is probably going 
to hook quite a bit. To insure good balance, the player 
should get his weight well distributed on the heels of both 
feet. He .should also maintain a very upright stance, with 
the knees flexed only slightly. Then, to counterbalance the 
fact that the ball w ill be nearer to him than usual, he should 


choke dow n on the grip of his club, f-’inally. the backsw ing 
should be made slowly and kept quite short; both of these 
things help maintain balance. At the bottom of the down- 
swing the clubhead should not hit the ground. Instead, it 
should sweep the ball olT the turf. If hit properly, the ball 
is now going to hook, so aim to the right of the hole. 
The shortened backswing and the choked-up grip will cut 
down on distance. To compensate for this it is a sound idea 
to use one more club (a four-iron, for instance, instead 
of a live) than would be used under normal circumstances. 


O l?43 J«k N<klO«». A'l r.glilj 
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THE ENGAGEMENT RING WITH THE PERFECT CENTER DIAMOND 


True artistry is expressed in the brilliant fashion styling of every Keepsake diamond engage- 
ment ring. Each setting is a masterpiece of design, reflecting the full brilliance and beauty of 
the center diamond ...a perfect gem of flawless clarity, fine color and meticulous modern cut. 

Authorized Keepsake Jewelers may be listed in the Yellow Pages. Visit one in your area and 
choose from many beautiful styles, each with the name "Keepsake” in the ring and on the tag. 



Rings from Mf fo right: COOPER Ring *500. Wedding Ring 50.00.— HOPKINS Ring 

J375. Also *475. Wedding Ring 25.00.— ELLIOTT Ring *225. Wedding Ring 50,00.— 

ROS&INS Ring $IW. Wedd’tig Ring 50.00. All rings dvailebte in yellow oi white gold. .'Oeed Heusclnepliw 

Prices include Federal Ta>. Rings enlarged to show beauty of details. ©Trade 

Mark registered- 


HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 
Heose send free booUet, ''Choosing Your Ola* 
mond Ring." to help me get more value for my 
money . . . also, for my fiancA, send colorful new 
booHet "Now to Plan Your Engagement and 
Wedding." 


KEfhSAXR OIAUOND RINGS. SYRACUSE ]. N. Y. 


S 4-4} 
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Tackling the rust problem of this toy truck is child's play com- 
pared to Chrysler Corporation's continuing war against corrosion. 


Destruction is a challenge— it 


points the way to longer life 


In the laboratories and in the field, the engineers of 
Chrysler Corporation meet the challenge of destruction 
in a highly successful attempt to prolong car life. 

Rust, for example, is one of the major malignancies 
Chrysler engineers have attacked. And from their study 
of the effects of water, weather and corrosive salts have 
come such Chrysler processes as the six-spray, seven-dip 
treatment of car bodies with rust-inhibiting chemicals, 
double nickel-chromium plating to reduce pitting and 
peeling of bumpers and brightwork, protective measures 
for mechanical components. 

From brutal laboratory treatment of power compo- 
nents (shifting automatic transmis.sions, for example, for 
day after day at full throttle— for 12,000 cycles) has come 


such built-in reliability that the industry's first five-year 
or 50,000-milc warranty* could be offered. 

But these arc just a few of the ways Chrysler engineers 
meet and learn from the challenge of destruction. And 
this challenge itself is only one of the many met by 
Chrysler Corporation in the course of its diversified activi- 
ties. As a major producer of automobiles and trucks, and 
marine engines. As prime contractor in the nation’s space 
program. As the twelfth largest industrial company in 
America, with understandable confidence in its growth 
and the future of this country'. 

PLYMOUTH • VALIANT • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL • DODGE • DODGE 
DART • rK)IX;E TRUCKS • SIMCA • DEFENSE AND SPACE PROD- 
UCTS • PARTS DIVISION • AMPLEX • AIRIEMP • CHEMICAL 
DIVISION-MARINE DIVISION- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 



IN COLOR. NBC-TV. TUESDAYS 


GOLF/ Bill Surface 


High time for all at the Bourbon Open 

They were going to grow corn on the course in Bardstown, Ky. until Charlie and his pals founded 
golf’s most spirited tournament. New 400 happily tee off each year with nothing to lose but booze 



T odd Brady is 34. bald and his stom- 
* ach hangs over ihc belt of his black 
Bermuda shorts. He is president of a con- 
struction firm during the week. He plays 
serious golf on weekends. The other day. 
while compacting in one of the world's 
largest golf tournaments, Brady chipped 
a nice shot onto the 4th green. He circled 
Ihc cup twice, backed olT and extended 
his arm. Brady’s caddie did not give him 
a putter. Instead, an attendant wearing a 
bartender's jacket and pushing a straw 
baby buggy handed him a glass of 90- 
proof bourbon, soda, ice and a napkin. 

Brady, you see. was one of 402 golfers 
from eight states playing in the ISih an- 


nual Bourbon Open golf tournament in 
Bardstown. Ky. There is nothing mis- 
leading about the name of the event- 
over 100 gallons of bourbon arc opened 
there each year. Each player receives 
half a pint on the first tee. In addition, 
except for SI75 in the pro division, six 
julep cups — and three hams, in case a 
kid or a preacher wins — all of the prizes 
are bourbon. 

Forty percent of the world's bourbon 
is produced by 12 distilleries around this 
town of 4,798. located 34 miles south of 
Louisville, and when the wind is right 
there is even a bourbon scent on the golf 
course. Kentucky law prohibits distill- 


eries from giving away whisky, but the 
bourbon barons circumvent this by do- 
nating money for ads in the tournament 
program. Revenue from the ad sales is 
used to buy the prize bourbon. It also is 
against Kentucky law to buy a drink in 
towns the size of Bardstown —only resi- 
dents of places with populations over 
8.000 are considered urbane enough to 
handle liquor. But during the Open, if 
you have 35c for a glass of branch water, 
you can get the bourbon to go with it. 

The setting of the Bourbon Open is 
not exactly a southern spa. The club- 
house. which resembles a nice little ma- 
roon barn, sits on a graded bank beside 
the road. To reach the first lee. golfers 
have to climb a 125-foot hill that is so 
steep the club wants to install a ski lift 
when it gels the money. The course is 
leased from the Old Kentucky Home 
State Park, which bounds it on two sides. 
It is only nine holes, and you must go 
around twice for a par-72. There arc no 
sand traps, but obstacles, in addition to 
empty bottles, abound. One is a grave- 
yard, which must be shot over. 

The course has neither a pro nor a 
greenkeeper. “We do have a committee 
that hires somebody to cut the weeds, 
water the greens and put straw in the 
washouts," says Dr. Bill Oakley, the 
club president. "Used to be we only had 
sand, then cottonseed greens. Finally a 
bunch went to a seed house in Louis- 
ville. bought some seed and found out 
how to have grass greens." 

The greens are not too bad, at that. 
The course is something else. "It’s like 
playing in an old field," says Ira Miller, 
a bottle-cap man from Middletown, 
N.J., "and you end up in the wrong fair- 
way and have to dodge balls all day. But 
1 wouldn't miss it for anything." 

The attraction of the Bourbon Open 
is simply fun. It is the world's only three- 
day tournament where each contestant 
plays just one day — 18 holes. The other 
two days are reserved for socializing. 
Homes are open for parties. Keys are left 
in automobiles around the club and visit- 
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ing golfers unhesitanily drive ihem, They 
also unhesitantly use the club's facilities 
at all hours, and it is a good thing that 
they do. 

At 3:30 on a Saturday morning, the 
most recent Bourbon Open was about 
to end spectacularly and prematurely. 
The clubhouse caught fire, and there was 
no watchman to report it. Two fully 
dressed golfers, however, had been wal- 
lowing in ihc swiniming pool. Triends 
arrived from downtown to haul them 
away, and discovered the blaze. The fire 
department was aroused in time to re- 
strict the damage to one end of the struc- 
ture. Charlie DeSpain, vice-president of 
Heaven Hill Distilleries, arrived and re- 
warded the fire fighters with bourbon. 
Some of the firemen were still there when 
the first golfers showed up at 6:30 a.m. 

The Bourbon Open has three catego- 
ries of golfers. About 100 amateurs and 
professionals from Kentucky and four 
or five surrounding states seriously try 
to win. One of the pros in last month's 
tournament was Courtney Noe, a red- 
faced, friendly man who holds the dis- 
tinction of being the low pro in the in- 
augural Bourbon Open. After leaving 
the bar and walking onto the course. 
Courtney did not appear to have the 
steel nerves and iron will of a Ben Hogan. 
But he sank a 25-foot putt for a birdie 
on the 18th hole. This gave him a 4- 
under-par 68 and tied him for first place 
with Carroll Boyatt, a 33-year-old club 
professional from La Grange, Ky.. and 
Rich Cas;ibe!la. a 23-ycar-old pro from 
Honolulu who plans to join the PGA 
tour soon. 

About half of the field is a hopeful 
array of duffers. Many in this group have 
business foursomes, and inviting a cus- 
tomer to the Bourbon Open usually 
makes a friend. The third group, about 
100 strong, regards scores as somewhat 
immaterial. There are times when some- 
body has to putt for them near the end 
of their rounds. 

Despite the hazards, only six of the 
408 men who paid entry fees did not 
actually get out on the course this year. 
Among these was a vivid personality in 
a red polo shirt and red eyes to match. 
He swung on the first tee and missed. 
He swung again and missed. He lit a 
filter-tip cigarette, inhaled slowly, and 
swung again. And missed. 

“Course is too tough for me today,” 
he announced and walked down the hill 
to the bar where he had a heavenly float. 


This is a bowl of bourbon and ice cream. 

Several women were sitting in the 
lounge chairs by the barat this time. One 
of them, down from Louisville, had 
brought her own bottle of gin. She dis- 
creetly drank from a paper cup. This is 
tough country for a gin drinker. 

“George did better this year.” she 
said to a friend. “He has been down here 
four times and this is the first lime he’s 

iiiudc it olT llie puicli.” 

The Bourbon Open goes back to Sep- 
tember 1945. Only a few men in Bards- 
town, which then had 3,500 residents, 
played golf at the time, and the park 
director planned to plant the course in 
corn. But Lee Grigsby, who owns a large 
farm-implement company and has a 
great regard for golf, wanted the course 
kept open. One day he was playing cards 
and sipping a drink and daydreaming 
about a tournament while silting in 
George Allen Barnes’s old chicken house, 
which the tipplers around town call the 
“I'aney House.” 

Charlie DeSpain was there, too. and 
offered bourbon for prizes. Then Grigs- 
by went to Louisville's Crescent Hill 
Golf Club and solicited 35 golfers at 
a S5 entry fee. He had to promise them 
a free supper for the S5. 

But the park director — still thinking 
in terms of corn — would not cut the 
weeds on the course. So Grigsby bor- 
rowed a Slate highway department mow- 
er, and the course was made playable- 
more or less. It was kept that way, too, 
since this was during a change of state 
administration, and nobody missed the 
mower for four months. 

There was no clubhouse or even a 
shelter at the time, only a soft drink 
stand, with a toilet on one side and a 
closet, where they locked up the bour- 
bon. on the other. Still, the tournament 
had its complexities. The caddie master 
—the late Sylvester (The Cad) Rodman 
— had a key to the closet. What bour- 
bon Cad didn't drink, he gave away. 
Nobody really minded. There was also 
the well-remembered matter of the Lou- 
isville gamblers. They got up a crap 
game under the trees and cleaned out 
several Bardstown citizens. Still, the 
tournament was a rousing success. The 
field soon grew to over a hundred start- 
ers. and the Open became a community 
affair with nine other distillers Joining in 
backing it. But the tournament really 
did not fully flower as the Bourbon Open 
until a hot Sunday afternoon in 1951. 

loniinued 
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...first golf ball with new 
ACCELERATOR Thread 
for faster getaway, 
greater go! 

Thanks to Accelerator Thread, the Royal 
Special L/P takes a new faster leap off 
your clubhead. Delivers greater go for 
unexcelled distance. Gives a crisper click 
and sweeter '‘feel." Play the L/P— and 
start to burn up the course at your club. 
Sold only at golf professional shops. 
LOOK FOR THE L/P 



11 W United States Rubber 

>iiiii»^ Roclc«#9llef C«nt#r, NewYork 20, N.Y. 


WODLO'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF OALLS 


GOLF cnalimied 



Obviously they are. That’s why Ray-Ban Sun Glasses are made 
to the most exacting scientific specifications. Only genuine optical 
glass, precisely ground and polished the same as prescription 
lenses.This means that you’ll get lenses that are perfectly matched 
for color and thickness. Your eyes are protected from imperfec- 
tions and distortions that can cause fatigue in just a few hours. 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses keep your eyes cool, calm and protected all 
day long out in the sun. Plain (non-prescription) Ray-Ban Sun 
Glasses are priced from $4.95 at optical offices and fine stores. In 
over 90 stunning frame styles and colors for men and women. 
Try on a pair . . . you won’t settle for less. For free booklet, write 
Bausch Lomb Incorporated, Rochester 2, N. Y. 



Wear glasses? You can hare Ray Ban Lenses ground to your prescription. 


Thai day Charlie DeSpain and two as- 
sociates went oui to the Heaven Hill dis- 
tillery, piled three cases of half pints in 
the back scat of a Cadillac and drove 
along Loretto Road, adjacent to the 
course, throwing the half pints out 
where the golfers would find them. ‘’It 
was like a grow n-ups’ Faster egg hunt," 
Charlie recalls. 

Next year there were 200 entries, more 
than double the Kentucky .State Ama- 
teur field. Today 400 entries arc all the 
Bourbon Open can handle. “Wccouldn't 
even squeeze in everybody who wanted 
to play this year," says Bob Heaton, the 
tournament chairman. “In fact, we have 
to be selective and really discourage any 
non-golting drinkers." 

For any first-time entrant, there is an 
assuring note: in 1 8 years, only one Bour- 
bon Open player has ever been arrested. 
That happened in 1956 when a Louis- 
villeclothingman skidded hiscararound 
the town square and crashed it into the 
police station. 

Next morning, which was Sunday, 
Freeman Caroihers was informed he 
would be needed for a trial. Carothers is 
47. wears a brown belt that loops a 
time and a half around his middle 
and has holes in his short-sleeve sport 
shirt. He works for Cirigsby, but also 
moonlights as the police judge and 
town Santa Claus. He throws a cock- 
tail breakfast on Sunday during the 
Open, so there were about 100 people 
around when the Louisville clothing 
man. wearing the wrinkled brown suit 
he had slept in. was brought forward 
to face judgment. 

■’You’re on the police books," Free- 
man said. "I gotta fine you." 

"Oh. 1 expect to be." the defendant 
said. It was plain that he was suffering 
from a hangover, a Bourbon hangover. 

Freeman led him to the kitchen and 
took a personal check for SI 05 (SlOO fine 
and S5 cost). "'Now go upstairs and take 
a bath and put on one ah my clean w hite 
shirts." Freeman said. 

When the rehabilitated defendant re- 
turned, Freeman poured him a double 
shot of bourbon. "This'll straighten you 
out.” Freeman said. "I know exactly 
how you feel, man." 

That was at one p.m. About 7 p.m. — 
while the Open winners were receiving 
their prizes — Judge Carothers and the 
only man ever to drive into the Bards- 
town police station were still pouring 
bourbon for each other. end 
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Wash and «car this liixtirylishtMeight? 
Sure. It’s V. I, Pima — .Arrow's sport 
shirt of new UK)‘ ; SuPima^coiioii. the 
most luxurious long-staple cotton of 
all. Soft. Supple, hlegantly cool. And 


it washes perfectly, because it's label- 
ed ■'Sanfori/ed-Plus." This shin stays 
crisp and fresh lookingall day through. 
Contour tailored to (it )Our contour. 
In your favorite batiste weave ... in 


a superb selection of cooling solids, 
l amous Arrow Triniway collar and 
short notched sleeves. S4.(X). That's a 
Lady Arrow shirt she is wearing, about 
$5,00. Remember Father’s Day, June 16th. 


Wherever you go ^7 you look better in 



The Michigan strong boy 


If you wouldn't mind having a sports car 
that doesn't look like a Curopcan sports 
car, that carries five or six passengers in- 
stead of two, that has ferocious torque in 
every gear at every speed, that holds the 
road like the Rock of Gibraltar [and is just 
about as durable) but still has a silk- 
cushion ride — consider the large, sleek 
object above. 

This is the Ford Sports Hardtop with 
Ford's 427-cubic-inch V-8. It is 425 horses 


strong-and strong in about every other 
way you can imagine. Heavy-duty springs, 
shocks, brakes, nylon tires and 15-inch 
wheels are mandatory. The four-speed 
gear-box could cope with a diesel truck, 
but It shifts like a spoon in jersey cream. 
And the way this vehicle goes would raise 
welts on a cast-iron stove! 

Is this for you? Not unless you want a 
car with muscles all over it. Not unless 
you crave a strong boy who can put down 


any other full-siie car in the world-bar 
none- and most of the great sports cars. 
But if you do, sample this. 'You'll never 
be the same! 

U» M0,0«CC,«.,SV 

If it's Ford-built, it's built for 
performance ... total performance 

FORD 

FALCON - FAIRLANE fQRO ' THUNDERBIRO 



Out to beard the Blue 


F ive straight times the world bridge 
championship has been won by Italy's 
famed and fancy-bidding Blue Team. 
Now three teams, the U.S.. France and 
Argentina, arc off to St. Vincent. Italy to 
sec if one of them cannot at long last 
confound the Blues and take away the 
title. The nine-day tournament begins on 
June 15, and I think the Italians arc in 
for their sternest test yet. But who will 
press the favorites the hardest? Not Ar- 
gentina; despite or because of (he drastic 
change in its team this year, it has to be 
figured as fourth. 

Baron Robert dc Ne.xon, the nonplay- 
ing captain of the French team, has ex- 
pressed great confidence, and there is 
quite a bit of support for his squad 
among overseas bridge experts. The 
French are led again by their experienced 
partnership of Pierre Cihestem and Ren6 
Bachcrich, called "The Snails" because 
of their slow play, but much admired for 
the kind of skill displayed in this hand, 
played in the 1 96 1 World Championships 
against Peter Leven- 
tritt and Howard 
Schenken, who are on 
the U.S. team again 
this year. 

Ghestem elected to 
bid with a hand that 
most American play- 
ers would pass, and he 
pressed on to game 
with it. Against a de- 
clarer who has bid two 
suits.a trumpopening 
is often best, but in 
this case Leventritt's 
lead of the three of 
hearts killed a defen- 
sive trump trick and 
gave Ghestem his 
chance. 

After studying the 


opening lead for a few minutes, as usual. 
Ghestem played low from dummy and 
took the queen with his king. Some 15 
minutes later he led his low diamond. If 
West rose with the ace, a ruffing finesse 
against the king would let declarer set up 
a diamond trick. When West ducked. 
East won the jack with his king and re- 
turned the 10 of spades, covered by the 
jack, queen and ace. Declarer ruffed a 
diamond, returned to dummy via the 
jack of hearts and ruffed another dia- 
mond, felling West's ace. The ace of 
hearts drew the remaining trumps, and 
declarer led a low spade. 

To win the trick would have left West 
with an impossible lead, so he ducked. 
Dummy's 7 won, a club was discarded 
on the good diamond and Ghestem 
cashed dummy's ace of clubs, preparing 
to throw West in with the club king. To 
let this happen would insure dummy a 
10th trick with a good spade. West's 
only remaining hope was to dump the 
club king under the ace, but this des- 
perateplaycstablishcd 
South’s queen as his 
10th trick. It was a 
magnificent perform- 
ance by a partnership 
that will surely prove 
tough to face in St. 
Vincent. 

Even with Ghestem 
and Bacherich, how- 
ever, 1 can't go along 
with the European 
feeling that the French 
are the main threat to 
Italy’s domination. 
My vote for that role 
goes to the U.S. I do 
not know if we can 
beat the Blue Team, 
but nobody has a bel- 
ter chance. eno 


Neither side NOUTH 
vidnerahie 4^ 7 5 3 

South dealer ^ j e 

♦ tj J R 6 

^ A 6 

\VE.ST EAST 

4 K K t 2 4 10 

4 10 5 .3 4 7 2 

♦ A 10 4 ♦K9752 

4KS 4JI0 73 

SOITH 

4 J6 
4 A K 9 8 4 

♦ 3 

4 (I 9 K 4 2 

SOITH WKST NOKTH EAST 

tChrsUm) {Leventriu) tBathf'hh) (Sthrnkrn^ 
IT I ♦ 1>BI.. I N.T. 

2 ♦ EASS 3 T PASS 

4 T PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: J of hearts 



You can take a 
friend along 

Now, take your Alka-Sellzer along 
in the new foil-wrapped pack. 
Each tablet is sealed in foil, in- 
stantly ready to relieve headache 
and upset stomach wherever you 
may be. Packed 12 individually 
foil-wrapped tablets in a box, 
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MILES PRODUCTS 



The world's best 
players require 

distance 

each ball must be 
capable of all the initial 
velocity the rules allow 
and 


each ball must perform 
exactly like every other 
to avoid errors in club 
selection 

That's why they choose 

ieisi 

overwhelming favorite 
of professionals and top 
amateurs in every major 
tournament this year. 

And remember; 
no one is paid to play Titleist. 


ACUSHNETGOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 


BASEBALL//?o/)er/ Creamer 


The big league batter with 
the built-in slump 


Y our team is losing 2-0 in the sixth 
inning and there are two outs, but the 
eighth man in the batting order has just 
doubled and now you have the tying 
runs on second and third. Up to the 
plate steps Sting Ray Smith, the tough- 
est, meanest left-handed pitcher in the 
league. He bats right-handed. On the 
mound he is all man — strong, imposing, 
confident, capable. But at the plate, 
holding the bat as though it were some- 
thing he had always meant to lake a 
good close look at some day, if he had 


time, he seems self-conscious and even 
embarrassed. He should be: his batting 
average is .0X7. You sit back. You know 
that he is pitching a good game and that 
it is too early to take him out for a pinch 
hitter. But why does he have to come up 
at a time like this? 

You shout loyally. “Come on. Sting 
Ray. baby. Hang in there, kid." But 
your heart isn't in it, and neither is 
Sling Ray's. He backs away from an out- 
side pitch and looks hurt when the um- 
pire calls it a strike. He digs in, cocks his 


Among weak-hitting pitchers 
the greatest is Bob BjhI, who 
not oniy can't hit his weight 
but once didn't hit his hat size 



HOUSTON'S NOTTEBART STRIKES HIM OUT 


bal and feels his stomach turn over as u 
fust ball slams by an inch from his navel. 
The umpire calls it strike two, but this 
time there is no protest. Sting Ray is 
happy to be alive and well. The third 
pitch is a curve low and away. Sling 
Ray's mind suggests to his body that it 
move forward and hit the ball, but his 
navel remembers the fast ball and pushes 
everything the other way. Compromised, 
the toughest, meanest left-hander in the 
league rocks gently back on his heels, 
reaches forward with his bat and vvaves 



Choice of the Smart Set— New TAYL® R Vermouths 

Premium quality WITHOUT the premium price. 
Sweet or Dry with just the right verve to give a cock- 
tail the "master mixer's" touch, Try them and see. 

©The Taylor Wine Company. 1r>c., HammondSDOrl, New York — producers ot Wines. Charnpsgnc',, Vrr—- jI*"; 



Smote 

BOND 
STREET 

the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 




SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Represented by Robert F. Warner Inc N Y. JU 6-<l500. 
Wash.D.C.RE 7-2642, Chicago RA 6-0624, 8o$ton LA 3-4497 




ROYALL LYME 


TOILET 

LOTION’ 

SUPREME 



EQUELLING 

Cenitnia-olii Technique Createt 

. . . this inviiiuratine lotion. Sweet oils 
haiul-prcsscd from plump fresh West 
Indian limes arc blendc-<1 with r.irc 
I secret formula. The fra- 


s lU'lic. 


the I. 


raiiiiR. lie Icm|itcd by this hichly- 
pri/.ed toilet lotiun . . . freshener for 
women, coloRtic .md after shave for 
men. Holllcd and h.ind-wrapped in 
the Isl.and!., Imiioricd for you. Sold 
in selected dcp-arlnient stores and 
men's siicciaUy shop.s. .Mmi ROV.ALL 
LV.Mli-sha(ied Soa('. 4 cakes S3. 00. 

ROYALL LYME LTD, 

232MADISONAVE.,NEW YORK16 
Send SI for ROYALL LYME Travel 
Miniature and full-sire cake of soap. 
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m^ico 

the friendly land... 



so near and yet so foreign, 

Veracruz is for fun and 
gaiety. Here is Mexico's busiest 
port. Here you will find sprightly 
music, choice seafood, fresh from the 
Gulf, the romantic spirit of the tropics. 
Lovely scnoriias dance the bamba and the 
huapango in colorful regional costumes. 
Lively Carnival atmo.spherc prevails 
throughout the year. You may fly there 
direct from Mexico City. Traveling by car, 
one may rest at Tchuacan, a spa. famed for 
its restorative waters. Or at Fortin de las 
Flores, where gardenias carpet the 
swimming pools and the snowy peak of 
majestic Orizaba looms in the background. 
Such contrasts make Mexico unique 
an incomparable vacationland. 



Fortin de las Flores, 
Veracruz. 



MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
TOURISM DEPARTMENT 
PA8EO DE UA REFORMA 36, 
MEXICO CITY 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR OUR OFFICES AT: 

. 210 North Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 5, CALIf. _ 

MIAMI 5. FLA Ficst National Bank Bldg . Arcade, 

Office No. 20 315 S. E. 2nd SI. 

MONTREAL 3, P.Q. CANADA International Aviation 
Bldg. Annex First Floor, 700 Dorchester Blvd. West. 

NEW ORLEANS 12. LA.. . .. 203 Saint Charles Street. 

NEW YORK 20. N.Y . 13 West 50th Street. 

SAN ANTONIO 5. TEX 209 E. Travis Si 

SAN DIEGO I, CALIF. 1301 Filth Ave, 

TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 13 Bloot St. West. 

TUCSON, ARIZ._ • 


WASHINGTON 6. DX. 


.1302 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 


BASEBALL 

at .strike three. The inning is over, the 
runners have died on base, and the score 
is still 2-0. It stays that way, and after 
the game Sling Ray mutters that the club 
sure hasn't been getting him very many 
runs lately. 

All pitchers are not like Sting Ray. 
Some can hit — Warren Spahn, for in- 
stance. and Robin Roberts and Jim 
Banning and Don Drysdale. But most 
can't, Last year 33 major league pitchers 
who were in 100 innings had batting 
averages beginning w ilh a zero, like .062 
and .053 and .044. This spring Bob 
Buhl of the Chicago Cubs extended his 
times at bat without a safe hit to 87 
before busting out of his slump with a 
single. He followed svith a rash of base 
hits (three, if you're counting) to lift his 
season's average, as of a few- days ago. 
to a rich, ripe .137, Do not sneer at .137. 
When Buhl's axerage hovered at that 
memorable peak last week, the Cubs' 
10-nuin pitching staff had a collective 
batting average of .128. The Cub pitch- 
ers had contributed a total of 15 hits to 
their team's batting attack. They had re- 
ceived live bases on balls and had batted 
in five runs. Statistics can be unfair, but 
never mind — these say that Cub pitchers 
pony up one base hit every three games 
and that they bat in one run every nine 
games, whether it's needed or not. And 
the Cub pitchers are nothing exception- 
al. They are just run-of-the-mill lousy 
hitters, except for Bob Buhl. 

Buhl is a big. quiet, good-looking fel- 
low (he resembles the movie actor Rory 
Calhoun) who has compiled one of the 
best won-and-lost records in baseball 
over the past 10 years without attracting 
much attention. Then, last season, fame, 
walking backward, came to Robert 
Buhl. He became the Babe Ruth, the 
Ty Cobb, the Honus Wagner of weak- 
hitting pitchers, The American League 
thought it had something in Hank 
Aguirre of the Detroit Tigers, who had 
only two hits in 75 at bats for an .027 
average. Well, Buhl went to bat 70 limes 
and had no hits, none at all, not one. 
He bcUcrod Aguirre's average by 27 
points. He batted .000. 

Buhl's batting record, like an archeo- 
logical find, is fascinating to sift 
through. Ho was not entirely unproduc- 
tive at the plate in 1962. He scored two 
runs, He batted in one. He had seven 
sacrifice bunts and one sacrifice flv. He 
stole a base! He was caught trying to 
steal another. Most startling of all. he 
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Here comefi FUN 1 



the new thrill 
of two-wheel 
motoring on a low-cost 
easy-riding Cushman 
Eagle! It's the favorite 
motor scooter . . , 
the first choice of go-do-it people 
for more than twenty-five years. 

With the new die-cast aluminum engine, 
you go for miles and miles on a 
tank of gas. And you have plenty of 
power to stay with traffic, too. Instant, 
alive electric start is available on 
Cushman Eagles. Every trip is a 
fun-packed adventure . . . don't wait, 
see your Cushman Dealer right away — 
he’s in the Yellow Pages under 
"Motor Scooters". Prices on Cushman 
Scooters start as low as $ 285.00 delivered. 


CUSHMAN 
Silver Eagle 



was walked six times and once was hit 
by a pitch. This fragment is a museum 
piece. Imagine giving six bases on balls 
to a man who would not get a hit all 
season! Not only can pitchers not hit, 
sometimes they can't pitch, either. It 
helps you to understand why some man- 
agers twitch and why others do TV' com- 
mercials for stomach sedatives. 

Why can't pitchers hit? “They don't 
know how,” said a veteran major lea- 
guer. a catcher by trade who has spent a 
good part of his adult life warming up 
pitchers in the bullpen. “They're freaks. 
They don’t know how to do anything 
but pitch. They're not athletes. They 
can't field, they can't hit, they can't bunt, 
they can't run bases. Did you ever watch 
the pitchers running in the outfield be- 
fore a game? They look like Mack trucks 
going up a hill. They're not athletes. 
That's why they can't hit.” 

Ernie Banks of the Cubs has another 
theory. “Pitching is very difficult.” he 
says. "There are so many things pitchers 
have to think about— the fast ball, the 
curve, the change, where to throw the 
ball to different baiters. Pitchers have to 
concentrate on all that and they don’t 
have time to concentrate on hitting. And 
you have to concentrate to be a good 
hitter.” 

Hitting is for fun 

The truth is, pitchers arc not encour- 
aged to be hitters. Ordinarily they are 
given batting practice only at their home 
park — and then early, before the crowd 
gets there. Oh. once in a while a man- 
ager will announce that his pitchers arc 
going to get special batting practice and 
that a batting coach will work with 
them, but the experiments don’t last 
long. Batting coaches discourage easily. 
Pitchers at batting practice arc like kids 
playing around a swimming hole; they 
Jump in and out of the batting cage 
and laugh at games like "base hit” and 
"home run.” It's a time for fun. not 
learning. No self-respecting bad-hitting 
pitcher would dream of asking a batting- 
practice pitcher to throw him a curve 
ball. They like fast balls, slow fast balls. 

In spite of everything, pitchers take 
great pride in their hitting. Fred Martin, 
now pitching coach of the Cubs, recalled 
the time he bet Vinegar Bend Mizell 
SIO that he would outhit him over the 
season. "Vinegar hit .071 and 1 hit .172,” 
Martin said. "I called the bet off. I told 
Vinegar that any man who outhits an- 
other man by 100 points shouldn't take 
money from him.” end 
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I nis un-retoucnea A*ray or tne rive top selling $1.25 
golf balls shows why Steel Power 

Center® is "the greatest success in golf ball history" 


It’s Not How Many Play It . . . 
But HOW MANY WIN WITH IT! 

In 1962, and to dote in 1963, the 
patented steel power center golf ball has 
won more money on the tour than any 
other golf boll. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTCe 

Buy three First Flight balls from your golf pro- 
fessional. After playing them, if you do not agree 
with Jimmy Demoret, Gary Ployer. Gene l.ttler 
Doug Sanders. Bo Wininger, Joe Campbell and 
marry other top professionals that First Flight is 
the greatest ball you ever played, you may re- 
turn them to us for full refund. 



available in 

THREE 

COMPRESSIONS 

80+, 90 + , 95 + 


SOLD ONLY IN GOLF P R O F C SSI O N A L SHOPS 

„ no, .veil. hi. in your pro ^“d ’’hltl" ud'ea- tssf- 

address of your golf profess>onal so we can sena mm nis 




INDIANAPOLIS 

lominuett from page SI 

ycllovr-siriped green bullet was overtak- 
ing him. Logic says Parnelli would liavc 
won in maiKi « mono combat; he had 
invariably been faster than Clark in prac- 
tice. Still, with his blood up. racing a 
handy car that made the heavier Offen- 
hausers look like tractors in the turns, 
thumping some of the very fastest Olfies 
despite their ability to outdrag him leav- 
ing the turns, Clark would have made 
the finish unforgettably close. 

What's more, there was fuel for a 
thousand barroom arguments in Parnel- 
li's shrewd and fortunate use of yellow 
caution lights — by making his second 
and third pit stops while they were on. 
and by increasing his advantage over 
Clark, at times, while running under 
them. 

Green lights around the track go out 
and yellow ones on when an accident 
occurs. Last week the yellows were on 
for an unusually long time — 4S minutes 
38 seconds of the race's 3V2 hours — as 
nine drivers spun, hit walls or had me- 
chanical failures requiring workmen to 
clear the track. 

Under the yellow the racing pace is 
supposed to slow to 1 20 mph and drivers 
are not supposed to improve their posi- 
tions. This never works out very tidi- 
ly. One driver's estimated 120 is actu- 
ally 120 mph and another's 110. Some 
cars benefit, others suffer. La.si week 
Jones clearly benefited — by how much 
is conjecture. 

*‘l think." said Clark, '■that I lost at 
least a minute on yellow lights. In the 
middle of the race I was stuck behind a 
fellow w'ho wouldn't get going and I was 
losing three seconds a lap to Parnelli." 

"Our inc.xpcricncc under the yellow 
lights," said Colin Chapman, "dropped 
usjusi that little bit and cost us the race." 

Maybe so. maybe not. "If" questions 
like this can never be sittisfactorily an- 
swered. because a race obviously cannot 
be rerun — with wrongs righted — from 
the point at which controversy develops. 

I’arnclii had a pretty big if of his own. 
“If" lie said, “we hadn't goofed by not 
taking on quite enough fuel at the start. 
I could have run the race on two pit 
stops instead of three and then nobody 
could have made it close. To get by on 
two stops I knew I had to make close to 
70 laps on my first tank. I had to come 
in after only 63, and at that my engine 
nearly died in the pits. Then I knew I 
was committed to three stops." 


CHATTANOOGA 5. TENN. 
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America's MostCompleteHesort! 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 


Because they're so elegantly 
Casual, so comfortable, so 
traditionally right.., and made only 
as Bass has made them for years. 


P.M. 


Remembor OacI on June 16 
iss stores have BASS Gift Certificates 
...and they'll be glad to fit your Dad 

inderful Weemrts. 


Ouhj /liis.'i mukest 

G.H. BASS & CO.. 61 Main Street, Wilton. Maine 


WHY 

BASS 

WEEJUNS? 


About another imporlijnt mailer, how- 
ever. there was no if at all. C lark gained 
much by making only one pit stop but 
lost a number of precious seconds be- 
cause that stop was not up to Indy’s high 
standards. Twenty seconds is excellent. 
25 not bad. but the 32-plus expended by 
Clark's crewmen was mediocre. Worse 
was the 42.2-second job for Gurney 
when he pulled in a few laps earlier. This 
was perhaps to be expected of a group 
tackling the ‘^^OO" for the first lime; the 
future should bring sharp improvement. 

Tollowers of racing had been kicking 
a good many ifs around for weeks — and 
a good thing, loo. because the only rctil 
question to be settled during the past 
decade at Indy was which OfTenhauser 
roadster would win. 


Science Finds Healinj Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shripks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time srience has found a 
now healinjT substance with the astonishing 
nbilit.v to shrink heniorrhi.ids and to relieve 
pain. Thousanils have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
piui-e. 

Most nmnzing of all— results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
stuteiiients like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem ! " 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)— discovery of a world-famous 
rc.'^eart'h institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
poaifory or ointmevt form under the name 
{'reparation ll^. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


New cast of characters 

This year there was spectacular nov- 
elty. First, and most promising, there 
were the nimble, frameless Lotuses with 
chassis by Chapman and rear-mounted 
V-8 aluminum engines, made by tbc 
Ford Motor Company, which burned 
pump gasoline, not the usual racing al- 
cohoi. Cayifornki's 'ini}ckii'>gab)e .VjiiAey 
Thompson, a man who feels guilty if he 
sleeps more than three hours a inght. 
entered live Chevrolet-engined V-8s. A 
startlingly low, wide new model was 
qualiticd by veteran Duane Carter, at SO 
the oldest of the drivers in the race. Its 
engine blew. ,A 1962 Thompson ca- was 
qualified by an unknown indy rcokic. 
39-ycar-old A1 Miller. It finished ninth. 
With General Motors on an aniir.iciog 
binge, Thompson was denied the Chev- 
rolet financial bucking he might have 
been able to count on in other years. He 
seemed to be attempting too muci too 
late on too thin a pocketbook. 

Then there were the Novis — lovable, 
wailing, supercharged brutes which, 
since their first ‘'500" appearan;e in 
1941. had created a body of fans as de- 
liriously faithful — and unrewarded as 
those of the New York Mets. Astonish- 
ingly. three Novis made the 33-car start- 
ing field, with one driven by Icadfoot 
Jim Hurtubisc smack in the front row. 
One spun out in the second lap. another 
never really got going, but Hurtubisc at 
least had the satisfaction of leading the 
first lap. His Now. unfortunately, broke 
down in mid-race. 

These intruders left 26 places for the 
conventional roadsters, and besides Par- 
nelli such formidable drivers as former 
winners Rodger Ward. A. J. I'oyt. Jim 
Rathmaiin and Troy Ruttman (who won 
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it's new 


BY BALLSTON 

Eight fjhuliius fvalurcs make lhi« new 
Stvlk-8 athletic ».o<-k a winner. Bvi.l- 
STON .''TYI.e-8 i^i whiter; >hrinkpr<n>f - 
we mean really machine washable and 
machine dryahle; longer wearing: softer 
to the touch: ha-- new extra-strength heel 
and toe; true full siie and «hape: is 
SOT- wool — .50% nylon and i*- priced 
unbelieval.ly low. You'll he in lop form 
in Stvi.k-8 sock« liy H\ll'-to.n. 
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BALLSTON KNITTING CO , INC , Ballston Spa. N. Y. 




from fore to aft... 



versatile! 




Whether you’re spinning down the beach with a lovely girl . , . 
riding the highways ... or leisurely cruising along a country road 
. . .TRIUMPH leads 'em all! Speed. Maneuverability. Good looks. 
No other motorcycle offers so much. Sure — superior performance 
and all around versatility cost a few dollars more. But man I When 
you ride a new Triumph you’ll learn why those who know always 
insist on the leader —Triumph. 


TRIUMPH o*p>.si7 

Towson. Bolfimore 4, Maryland (in tha East) or 
Bo* 457, Posodona, Calif, (in ih» WosI) 

Please send your 1963 cotalog of new models. 
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INDIANAPOLIS cimlimieil 

the race in an Agajanian car in 1952). 

Indianapolis pulsed with anticipation 
the night before the race. Thousands 
shivered through the chilly hours in and 
around their cars, ringing the speedway, 
and raced for the best infield viewing 
spots when the gates opened at 5 a.m. 
The majority were college boys having 
a high old beer-gu7zling spree: as less 
impulsive racegoers drove in Thursday 
they saw a few flaked out. fast asleep, 
in bunkers of the golf course that is part 
of the vast infield. 

Aerial bombs exploded, colorful bal- 
loons floated into the cloudless sky. As- 
tronaut Ciordon Cooper made one orbit 
of the track with Speedway Owner Tony 
Hulman. to ecstatic applause, and then 
at II o'clock, the "SOO" was rousingly, 
noisily on. 

The race evolved in three distinct 
parts. From his starling position on the 
pole. Parnelli swooped away to an im- 
pressive lead. When he pitted first, his 
margin was half a minute, or approxi- 
mately half a lap. 

Always with the fastest flight of a 
dozen cars in the first phase, the Lotus- 
F-'ords of Clark and Ciurney starred in 
the second segment, as they ran one, 
two. Distressingly. Gurney was not get- 
ting enough wear from his right rear lire 
to make the one-slop race both he and 
Clark had planned. He had to get new 
rubber after 92 laps, and knew then he 
could not win. "It took the heart out of 
me," he said later. "We didn't get the 
riggin' of Dan's car right." Chapman 
said. Thus another if: Gurney might well 
havejoined Clark in that marvelous stern 
chase of Parnelli. Ultimately, however, 
he pitted again after 183 laps — and again 
one lap later to have a loose wheel tight- 
ened. Despite these misadventures he 
managed to place seventh. 

When Clark made his pit stop Parnelli 
recaptured the lead and never again lost 
it. He earned every decibel of the ovation 
given him. And. just as surely, he knew 
that his might have been the last tri- 
umphant stand of the now outmoded 
roadster. Ncw.smallcr.falter 15-inch tires 
of the kind used on the Lotus-Fords 
gave the Oflies decidedly better wear 
than their old i8-inch rear and 16-inch 
front tires. Now most OfFies should drive 
the "500” on only two stops. But two 
should be one too many. 

"The old cars," said Miamian Lindsey 
Hopkins, long an owner of "500“ road- 
sters, "have got to go.” end 
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She likes people 

And Dial is for people who do. The reason’s simple enough. Dial, with 
AT-7, removes skin bacteria that cause perspiration odor. So you start 
fresh. And stay fresh. With Dial, the soap for people who like people. 


{don't you wish everybody did?) 
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[jAUG-HS 

BY TOM MAYEK 


A Harvard sophomore, who has given up rowing to concentrate on writing, tells how 
it was when his crew went to Ithaca by bus to race against Cornell’s lightweights in ’62 


6 a.m., Friday. Cold, damp, gray. The seat is too small and 
already 1 feel the circulation going out of my legs. Knees all 
jammed up. Damn buses. We are over the rear wheels, so 
that there are a lot of bumps, and there is a draft from the 
closed window seeping in on my neck. 

The upholstery is a dirty green. The seats don’t recline, 
and our oars are piled in the aisle, so that it is impossible to 
stretch our legs out. John Young is sitting beside me. Hair 
disheveled, lie askew, snoring. Up in the front of the bus 
Coolidge (the varsity coach) and Freddie (our coach) are 
talking. Too far away to hear what they’re saying. I doze. 
6:30 a.m. The rolling Massachusetts countryside. Stone 
walls. I know the road pretty well as far as Worcester. The 
bus is coming to life. Laughter from the front. Young 
wakes up, brushes the hair from his eyes. Grins. "What 
a day]” 

"Only six more hours or so,” I say, "and lunch.” 

He laughs. Neither one of us will be able to eat lunch, 
because we have to make weight. We are the two heaviest 
men in the freshman lightweights. “What'd you weigh out 
last night?" asks Young. 

"Fifty-five. Only two to go, but I had some dinner.” 

"I was 58. You got no problems at all, kid. No problems 
at all.” 


Each one of us is assigned a specific weight in order to 
make the boat average 150. The maximum for an indi- 
vidual is 155, but the boat must average 150. 1 am supposed 
to weigh 153. 

I try to shut the window tighter, but the draft persists. 
Ned Cabot, our cox. is across the aisle from us. We rowed 
together for two years in prep school. "Hey, Babbitt,” I 
say. A private nickname. His mouth is open. "Hey, Babu, 
come to.” No response. He is wearing sunglasses. "Let him 
sleep,” Young says. "It’s a long way to Ithaca.” 

Cabot is very good-natured about being a Cabot, and I 
like him for it. Our coach, Freddie, is a Cabot too. Second 
cousins. Also we have Theodore Roosevelt IV. The stroke is 
from Texas, and I do not think he had ever seen a body of 
water bigger than a stock tank before he came to Cam- 
bridge. 

9 a.m. Wc stop at a Howard Johnson's. Almost everyone 
gets off. People have to climb over the backs of the scats to 
avoid stepping on the oars. "Get me some Juicy Fruit, will 
you?" 1 say to Young. 

"Sure, but you gotta watch that sugar. Sugar makes 
weight.” 

"It’s net weight that counts now." 

Richard, 6 on thejayvees, has not gotten off cither. We 
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prop our feet up on the oars. '“You goi any secrets on 
weight?" I ask. Any lightweight is always happy to talk 
about his weight. Only wrestlers are more boring on the 
subject. 

"Ex-Lax,” he says. "But it only works .sometimes.*’ 

"Maybe I’ll try it next week. We'll be at home, and 1 can 
sort of keep it under control." 

"I took half a box last night," he says. "Nothin' hap- 
pened. It worked like a charm against Navy." 

"Are you high this time?” 

"I'm always high." He is solid. Almost big enough to 
row heavies. He cleans a pair of sunglasses. "How's your 
boat?" he asks. We don't see much of the upper echelons 
socially. 

"O.K.." I say. “Lots of power, no experience. Sometimes 
they fall apart.” 

"You'll have plenty of experience by the sprints,” he says. 
The eastern sprints at Worcester are the climax of the light- 
weight season. To win the sprints is to have a successful 
season. "You've rowed before, haven't you?’’ 

"Yes," I say. 

"Where?" 

"Andover." 

“What boat were you?" 

“First. For two years.” 

"Thai's pretty good." he says. My credentials arc in or- 
der. We talk about Cornell for a while. They'll be good, he 
says, which is hardly news. They always arc. Penn is in the 
race, too, but nobody worries about them. 

People begin to straggle back onto the bus. Coolidge has 
us count down, to make sure that everyone is on board. 
The varsity gels all balled up. counts out of turn. Mac- 
Mahon, the 6 man, forgets which boat he is on. 

Coolidge stands up in the aisle. “Come on, varsity. Count 
dow n properly.” He is wearing a blue suit wiih pinstripes, 
tab collar. His hair is slicked down. He is known as the 
best-dressed coach on the Charles. The bus starts. 

J2:30 p.ni. We stop for lunch at a roadside rest spot. 
Stew, from a huge mcial barrel, and cheese sandwiches. 
Richard. Young. Davis Pike (5 on the varsity) and 1 sit 
off to one side, watching. The little men cat up. I am very 
hungry. "Wail'll tonight after the weigh-in." says Richard, 
"and we'll show ’em what eating is.” We laugh. Yann 
Weymouth, No. 2 in the jayvees, waves some cheese sand- 
wiches at us. We throw pebbles at him. "New York really 
uses a lot of gravel,” says one of our genius types. There is 


a whole lot of crushed gravel spread around our picnic table. 

"So what?” says Pike. 

“1 think it’s kind of interesting that New York uses so 
much gravel," says the genius earnestly. “Massachusetts 
doesn't do it. and neither does Connecticut." 

"Oh my God,” Pike says. The genius walks off in a huff. 
Richard mimics him. I am very hungry. 

J :I0 p.ni. Back on the road. We are way ahead of schedule. 
Someone miscalculated. Coolidge? 

We turn off the turnpike at Syracuse. Grubby city. It’s all 
backwoods from here on in. There are dirty patches of 
gray snow on the ground. The trees are still bare. 

2:43 p.ni. Ithaca. The bus driver has no idea of how to 
get to the boathouse. Neither does Coolidge. Freddie thinks 
we're in the wrong towm. Finally we stop at the police sta- 
tion and get an escort. Our driver almost knocks down a 
light pole at the next corner. 

The boathouse is behind a junkyard. Itisclcan, new. big. 
Lots of linoleum and glass and stainless steel. Much nicer 
than our boathouse. 

"It doesn’t smell like sweat," someone notes, sniffing 
happily. 

"They have state money,” someone else says. 

We are staying at the boathou.se. There is a room over- 
looking the water filled with double bunks. Surprisingly, 
they are long enough and have good mattresses. “Workout 
in 45 minutes," says Coolidge. 

We cluster around the scales. If they are high it will be 
bad for us. Richard, stripped, climbs on. He groans. "Arc 
they high?" "How much you gotta knock off?" They arc 
O.K. Richard was faking. I am 56 plus. Lots of sweat 
clothes should do the trick. 

3:30 p.ni. I have on two pairs of sweat pants, two sweat 
shirts, a woolen shirt, a rubber poncho that I have bor- 
rowed from Ned. We will use a Cornell shell and are down 
in the boat bay looking it over. "'It's a 54 shell,” says Fred- 
die, “and it may be a little heavier than the boat we've 
been using.” 

“1 wish w'c had our own boat," laments Young. 

I am No. 7. and 1 check my slide. It sticks a little, and it 
hasn’t been cleaned yet, cither. There is a lot of crud on the 
runners. The boat has just been rclinishcd. though, and the 
skin has a high gloss. The inside is scarred and worn. A tub, 

1 think. It is right side up, on horses, so I set to work clean- 
ing my slide with a towel. I adjust my stretchers. I am al- 
ready sweating, and the drops fall off my chin to run in little 
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Fastest, neatest way to all-day 
protection. Old Spice Stick 
Deodorant glides on smoothly, 
speedily; is never sticky and 
dries in record time. The man's 
deodorant preferred by men . , , 
absolutely dependable, 1 ,00 S'i' 
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streams dovMi the rubber of the poncho, 
hreddie .sa>s. “Let's go." 

"Hands on.“ Ned snaps, "L'p on 
three. Ready all. One. two. three." The 
boat creaks as we lift it. "Roll toward 
me." Ned says. "That's it. Easy now. 
Everybody set? O.K. Out of the house. 
Move it slow. Watch the riggers." We 
walk the boat down to the dock. The 
water is gray and looks as if it has lots 
of sediment in it. "Over your heads, on 
three. Hupp. one. two. three. Out and 
away. Ease it in." 

The boat goes over, out and into the 
water. We set the oars in the locks, arc 
ready to push olT when Rocker, the 2 
man, says. "Wait a minute, my stretch- 
er's broke." A fine time to discover a 
broken stretcher. It t.ikes 20 minutes to 
fi.x it. 


F 

* 1 - inally we arc on the water. 
The boathouse is on a iong linger inlet, 
and if the water on Lake Cayuga is 
rough wc will have to race on the inlet 
instead. It is an unpleasant course, nar- 
row and with several turns. We arc row- 
ing by fours to warm up. but I am miser- 
able already. I have not had so much as 
a drink of water since last night, and I 
feel light-headed and a little nauseated. 
It reminds me of the first time 1 got 
drunk. 

We pull up to Coolidge's launch and 
the other two boats. Freddie is silling 
in back, and Coolidge has the only meg- 
aphone. "All three bow-is," Coolidge 
says in his best Harvard accent, "ready 
fo-ah 20 at 28. Twenty strokes at 2R." 
I roll down the slide to the ready posi- 
tion, arms out. hands relaxed, still. I 
keep my knees inside my arms on the 
first stroke. "Ready all." Coolidge says. 
"Ready to row. row!" Flip the oar, feel 
It catch, power on, drive with the legs, 
finish, now check on stroke for timing, 
start the slide, slow the recovery, slow, 
blow, slow over the toes, roll up again, 
and we're off. 

A cold spray of water hits me in the 
back of the neck and the boat ups badly 
to port. We arc rowing poorly. The wa- 
ter. even here in the inlet, is choppy. 
That, plus the problem of adjusting to 
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a new boat, has thrown our balance and 
liming off. Also, we are a very inex- 
perienced bunch and therefore prone to 
make all kinds of mistakes. A frcshnian 
crew. 

Stroke catches a slight reverse crab on 
the recovery, which throws the timing 
off again. Ned yells, "Set it up, set it up!" 
There is an edge on his voice, and I am 
annoyed, too. We finish the last stroke 
of the cadence, and Ned yells. "Way 
'nutf. run it out." Tlie boat falls olT keel. 
"Balance!" Wc set it up again. "O.K. 
Let fall. ■■ 

I am sweating profusely. The rubber 
poncho has a rancid smell. The sweat 
pants are clinging to my legs, and they 
chafe at my knees on every stroke. Coo- 
lidge swings the launch over to us. "All 
three bow-ts, a 40-slroke cadence, base 
stroke 32." Not much time to let us set- 
tle in. 1 think. This is not going to be 
fun. "The lirst 20 at 32. up two each 10 
iheyah-aftah. Ready all fo-ah three to 
move. Ready, row!" 

We are very sloppy. Oars slap the wa- 
ter. the bo'at joggles xw the catch. How 
arc you supposed to row on a roller 
coaster like this? The jayvees. who are 
rowing next to us. jump us a length on 
the first 20. Back home on the Charles 
in our own boat this wouldn't happen. 

"Stroke going up." Ned yells. "Stroke 
up!" He bangs against the sides of the 
shell. Wilkins, the stroke, rushes down 
the slide too fast. We're only going to 
34. not 40. I don't follow him c.xaclly 
and try to compensate for his error. 
Catch, drive. NVe till down to starboard 
crazily at the finish. It happens very 
fast, but I have time to be seared. I snap 
the oar out. gun my hands away, but 
somebody behind gets stuck. There is a 
grabbing, sucking sound. The boat slows 
badly, skids sidew ays. Medium bad crab. 
It costs us another half length. "Come 
on. dammit." Ned yells. "Row!" 

1 find it hard to keep my head up be- 
cause of the dizziness, and my arms arc 
very tired. Finally wc finish out the 
cadence. 

You do 40-slroke cadences to smooth 
out the rowing at a racing beat, and then 
you go up two each 10 to practice fin- 
ishes. On Friday, when you are light- 
headed from not eating, they can be dif- 
ficult. The next one is a little better, and 
on the last we beat the varsity but lose 
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Most responsive outboard 
ever built I 


Shifts automatically, electrically! Now with a 2-year warranty! 


Only Johnson has sold well ove; 2 million outboa;d motors. If you want to know why, check out this new Sea-Horse 40. No motor of its 
size can outperform, outpull or outlast it. What's more, its revolutionary electric clutch and unique directional throttle give you the 
fastest gears-and-gas control in all outboarding. Another point. New. Typically Johnson. This 40 hp Electramatic— like every new '63 
Sea-Horse motor— is backed by a 2-year warranty policy good for both parts and labor! Other models at 75, 28, 18, 10, 5'/J and 3 hp. 


For your nearest Johnson dealer check the Yellow Pages, then visit 
him soon. Want a free '63 catalog? Write Johnson Motors, 1332 
Pershing Road. Waukegan, Illinois. Division of Outboard Marine Corp. 
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Exclusive Electramatic Drive 
Outboarding's first truly automatic trans- 
mission. Unique directional throttle (no 
extra charge) controls both gas and gears. 
Makes driving sure, docking easy. Availa- 
ble at 75 and 40 hp. 
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to the jayvecs. Hob Russell grins at me 
from the jayvce boat. I am not satisfied 
with (he way things are going — one good 
cadence doesn't eradicate a bad practice 
—but i am too uncomfortable to care 
much. Let's get back so I can ditch this 
monkey suit. I am suffocating. Tomor- 
row is tomorrow and will take care of 
itself. 

Hopefully. 

Things are a bit tense as we weigh in. 
The Cornell manager checks on each 
man. Davis Pike Just makes it. Richard 
is O.K., both the varsity and the jayvce 
averages are under the limit. Now we be- 
gin. Wilkinson first. "Forty-eight." says 
ourmanager. "Check," the Cornell man- 
ager says. Now my turn. Suck in the gut, 
for whatever good that will do. "Try 
53." I say. "for laughs." Freddie is stand- 
ing behind the scales, too. I hadn't seen 
him. "Fifty-three right on the button." 
"Check." Freddie smiles. I relax. 

Everyone else makes it. too. so no ses- 
sions in the heat room. NN’e shower quick- 
ly. Now for dinner. 


▼ » e all cat incredible amounts. 
Lightweights on a Friday-night binge arc 
awesome caters. I am on a Jcllo kick. 
Like a woman who's going to have a 
baby. I've developed an irresistible taste 
for it. Six bowls. Three large glasses of 
orange juice, a quart of milk, a small 
glass of lonialojuice. four pieces of apple 
pie. mashed potatoes, triple helping of 
meat, rolls, muflins. I'll have to gain 
10 pounds to maintain my self-respect. 
Richard has twice as much as I do. Fills 
two trays. 1 am sitting with Young, Ned 
and Cass, the 6 man. We don't say any- 
thing, just eat. Coolidge comes by, makes 
some remark about pigs. Wc don't have 
the energy to laugh. Besides, it might be 
dangerous in our present condition. I'll 
never be able local this last piece of apple 
pie. .As a matter of fact, I may be sick. 1 
certainly will never move again. Young 
manages a weak smile. 

Somehow wc get back to the boat- 
house, struggle into our bunks. I have a 
bottom bunk. Young over me. The skin 
of my belly is sore from distension, but 
1 won't be sick now. It's wonderful to 


be full. 1 am very sleepy. Too tired to 
get up and get undressed. Weymouth is 
asleep on my right. Coolidge is telling 
stories about the last Olympics in a far 
corner. He was in charge of American 
boats ill Rome, or something. 

Laughter from another part of the 
room. Richard is organizing an expedi- 
tion. He has found an ice-cream factory 
and is planning a raid. 1 don't believe 
my ears. Coolidge is very unhappy about 
it all. “If anybody gets sick and can't 
row — " he says. "No sweat, coach, no 
sweat." says Richard. "I know you have 
a cast-iron stomach, John, but those oth- 
er guys may not be so tough." Five 
or six brave souls depart. "Get me some 
sherbet,” someone yells as they leave. 
I go down to the bathroom, toothbrush 
in hand. I am asleep when the ice-cream 
men coinc back. 

7:J0 a.m.. Saturday. U is Coolidge. 
"Everyone up!" What a sleep. We roll 
out of bed. and the rush for the bath- 
room is on. 

Another big meal at breakfast. Milk 
for the last time today. It's supposed to 
curdle in your stomach if you drink it 
too close to a race. 

When we gel back to the boathouse I 
stretch out in the lounge. Thumb through 
some old magazines. Lii E, with Elizabeth 
Taylor receiving her Academy Award. 
Freddie comes through. 1 ask him if we 
arc going to have a morning workout. 
“No," he says, "just rest." 

I don't say so. but 1 think a workout 
would be a good thing. The more time 
we spend with the new shell the better. 
We never did get it running properly yes- 
terday. Also it would give us something 
to do. I feel the old preracc tension com- 
ing on. 1 have had it much worse. I used 
to get it Friday night at the latest. Some- 
times I would walk around all day Friday 
with it building in me. The first varsity 
race 1 rowed in prep school 1 was sick 
on Thursday night. I vomited twice. I 
am a lot surer of myself now. The whole 
boat may fall apart, but i will be able to 
do my job. I used to be afraid that I'd 
catch a crab or forget the racing start or 
miss a lot of water ail the way down the 
course. I don't get afraid anymore, but 
you never get over being tense. 

The tension starts in your stomach, 
softly, a little different from fear, which 
gels you in the chest at the start. Then 
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Double Action 

You actually gel 2 distinctly 
different spin rods in one with 
the new A&F I'win Spin Hoil. 
Interchangeable tips are the 
secret. Designed by Kdilie 
Wood, each tip has its proper 
weight, taper and action for 
eillier general fresh-water fish- 
ing or for "light tackle” salt- 
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• Small boats built for BIG fun . . . that’s the 
MIRRO-Craft line for sensational ’63! Eight terrific 
models, from the fabulous Ski ’n Troll, above, to an 
easy-to-own, easy-to-handle Economy Car-top. All 
the finest corrosion-resistant aluminum alloy. All de- 
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hull. 

Safe, seaworthy MIRRO-Craft are known as 
soft, quiet riders with high directional stability from 
lazy troll to blazing tow. No plowing, yawing, 
bobbing, whether light or loaded. Positive |K>ly- 
styrene flotation. 

All models finished inside with non-glare, skid- 
proof paint. Exterior finish and equipment varies 
with each. 

To get in on ALL the fun, get MIRRO-Craft! 
See your dealer, today. For illustrated folder, write 

MIRRO ALUMINUM COMPANY 

Monifowoc, Wisconsin 




the tension works up to your chest, and 
by the time wc put the boat in the water 
1 know that it will seem hard to breathe. 
It is helpful to know what will happen. 
I'm ready for it, at least. I feel sorry for 
the people who have never been through 
this before. I am also a iiiilc bit wary 
of them. 

Ned conies in. and we begin talking 
about our rowing at prep school. Our 
school is rowing Kent, its archrival in 
crew, today. We reminisce a bout our own 
Kent races. There were four of them, 
and we lost them all. Wc only lost five 
races in two years. The last time wc lost 
to Kent, in the interscholastics, we had 
a much better crew. Wc lost by a deck 
length, and we were going by them one 
.seat a stroke at the finish. "'Wc just didn't 
have enough room," Ned says. 

“Yeah," I say. "that's the trouble 
w ith a mile. Not enough room." I n prep 
school everyone rows miles. Lights in 
college row Hcnlcys. a mile and fivc- 
siweenths. 

Ned doesn’t like mile races either. No 
time to get settled in. “It's all a big sprint. 
The crew with the most muscle wins," he 
says. “Look at Kent." 

“Year, look at Kent. They're all foot- 
ball types. Wc always gave 'em 1 5 pounds 
a man.” 

“If we'd just had a Henley that last 
time. . . ." 

We have had this conversation many 
times before. I ask Ned if it gets tense 
fora cox. 

“Sure does." he says. 

Wc talk for a while about tension. In 
the course of the conversation the word 
gets fuzzy and doesn't have anything to 
do with what is going on inside of me. 

Finally Coolidge comes in and it is 
lime for lunch. 

2 p.m. We will be on the water in half 
an hour. I am lying in my bunk. The 
lightness has crept into my chest, just as 
I knew it would. Young is restless above 
me. He leans down. “Want some honey?" 
“O.K.," I say. I want to have something 
to do. I climb up onto the top bunk. 

Wc drink the honey straight. From 
Young's bunk wc can sec the dock. The 
Pennsylvania crew is boating. The room 
comes to life, and people crowd around 
the windows to get a look at them. Their 
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freshman boat pushes off, rows by fours. 
Their timing is bad. No. 2 washes out. 
We weren't worried about them much 
anyway — Cornell is the real foe — but it 
is comforting to watch them bumble. 

Young feigns apoplexy. He writhes 
on his bunk. Gauld, the starboard spare, 
hurries over. He thinks Young is faking, 
but he is worried. Young winks to me. 
He grimaces, gasps. Three or four people 
gather about. "I can't make it, Stu. kid," 
Young groans to Gauld, “my .stomach 
is killing me. Must have been that honey. 
I'm dying." Young searches around in 
his game bag. pulls out his crimson rac- 
ing shirt. He turns his face away, hands 
it to Gauld. "Stu. good luck. 1 know you 
can do the job.” Gauld jumps. "1 don't 
want it." We laugh. 


TP 

reddie comes in. Time to dress. 
I put my stuff on slowly. Make sure the 
strings on the rowing shorts are tied well, 
and tucked in. Once they got undone 
and fouled up in my slide during a prac- 
tice race. That was in my junior year at 
school. It was quite a sensation, having 
my pants ripped off in the middle of a 
race. 

Freddie was giving us a fight talk. Very 
low-keyed. "Remember," he goes on. 
"Ned is in command out there. Do what 
he says. If anybody catches a crab, get 
started again as soon as possible. If the 
boat comes to a full stop, take a short 
racing start; if not, try to pick up again 
at the racing beat right away." Then he 
explains the 30-sccond rule. If anything 
goes wrong in the first 30 seconds, they 
will start the race again. I know the rule. 
I don't li.sten. Someone asks a stupid 
question. Let's get going. I am impatient. 
"O.K.." says Freddie. "Let's go." 

2:35 p.m. On the dock. Boat in wa- 
ter. Good crowd. All the Cornell oars- 
men. both heavies and lights, arc here. 
I hope wc look good going away. When 
you look good going away it dcmorali/es 
the opposition. The lightness in my chest 
is bad. but no worse than usual. When 
wc get on the water it will start to dissi- 
pate, and that is a comforting thought. 
Everyone else looks very serious, but 
suddenly 1 am beginning to enjoy the 
whole thing. The varsity and the jayvees 
troop down the dock, shaking hands 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT TREATMENT 
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Descncx— the treatment most often jtc- 
scrihed & recommended by phy-^cian-s — 
works where oiher.< often fail! Setkn out. 
attacks, kills athlete's foot funt;i. then 
checks bacteria often causing more serious 
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cases. Relieves itch, promotes rapid heal- 
ing with clinical results de.scrihed as “dra- 
matic,” "immediate.” Ask Doctor, or foot 
sppciali-st! De-senex. At all drug counters. 
(iuarantecti Co work or mono) hnrk! 

■ I'IRS WTS Pharmiiceutlcnls, Kochrstcr 3. N.V. 
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with each of us. Bob RusseiJ puts his arm 
around my shoulder. "Give it to 'em." 
“Will do. Good luck to you guys, too." 
Freddie is the last man down the line. 
“Stick with stroke no matter what hap- 
pens.*' he says. “Good luck.” he smiles. 
He is much more nervous than I am, I 
think. We shake hands. 

“One foot in,” yells Ned. Here wc go. 
“Ready alt, shove!" We push away from 
the dock. 

It is warm, and the wind is not bad. 
They have decided to race on the lake 
course. Wc work up the inlet by fours, 
do cadences, and practice racing starts 
on the lake. There are a lot of big boats 
around, and there is a continuous roll 
from the crisscrossing of their wakes. The 
Coast Guard or someone is supposed 
to get them off the course by race time. 
I hope they hop on the stick, because this 
slop won't subside all at once. 

There is lots of power in the boat to- 
day. It jumps on the starts, but the bal- 
ance is shaky and the liming is ragged 
every once in a while. We can see the 
Cornell crew' taking their starts in the 
distance. Too far away to tell much. The 
officials' launch pulls up to us. “Come 
on up to the line.” the starter says. He 
has an electric megaphone. 

Cornell and Penn get to the start be- 
fore we do. We have the left lane, nearest 
the shore, Penn the middle. I wish wc 
were next to Cornell. Stroke puts his 
head down to his oar. I wonder if he is 
praying. 1 u.scd to say The Lord's Prayer 
over five times before each start, but 
finally I decided that it didn't do any 
good. Stroke is still bent over. Ned takes 
off his megaphone, grins at me. I smile 
back, give him the high sign. Circled 
thumb and forefinger. Stroke sits up. 
Ned puts the megaphone back on. Ned 
shakes hands with the stroke, stroke 
turns to me. We pass it down the boat. 
“Come on up to the line, Harvard,” the 
starter says. 

Ned pulls us up by the stern four. I ani 
culm. I take off my sweat shirt, stow it 
under the stretcher. “Are you headed 
correctly, coxswains?” the starter asks. 
“My hand is down,” Ned tells us. That 
means wc arc headed. 1 fasten my eyes on 
stroke's right elbow. They will stay there 
all the way down the course. “Touch 
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1. Roger Maris watches No. 
61 sail over fence to exceed 
Ruth’s record of 60 home 
runs in one season. (SI, 
October 9. 1961) 

2, Mrs. Arnold Palmer watches 
during 1962 PGA as the 
su perlative champion falters 
oar'd! contention. (SI, Julv 
30, 1962) 



3, Vale crew subsides in elated 
fatigue after winning Gold 
Medal forU.S.at Melbourne 
Olympics. (SI, December 
10, 1956) 
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is a fact of life in Sports Illustrated — in the eyes of a man 
following the flight of his record-breaking home run ... in 
the concentration of a wife on the tournament play of her 
husband ... in the exhaustion of victorious amateur oarsmen. 

Dramatically, each week. Sports Illustrated communi- 
cates with 1,000,000 leading American families and dramat- 
ically. each year, the nation's leading advertisers have 
increased their investment in Sports Illustrated until 
they have made it 7th in advertising pages among the hun- 
dreds of magazines published in America today. Sports 

Illustrated 
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it stern pair. Harvard,” the starter says. 
We have drifted backward too far. Wc 
take a light stroke. Back to the ready 
position. "Back down lightly, stern pair, 
Penn.” The two men in the stern of the 
Pennsylvania boat back water lightly. 
This could go on interminably. But it 
doesn't bother me. "One stroke, stern 
pair, Cornell. Back down another, 
Penn.” Silence. "My hand is down," 
Ned says again. He speaks in a normal 
tone and wc can hear him perfectly. 
Then the starter's voice snaps sharply 
across the water, "Ready all. Ready to 
row. Row!” A fast start, 

I jameverythingon full power, w rench 
the oar through. Snap my hands away. 
Plenty of time, My hands are faster than 
stroke's. Second stroke is a half stroke. 
Comes very fast. I get in with him. The 
balance is off to port a little. Not seri- 
ous. Next two arc three-quarter strokes. 
V\'e are picking up speed. Ned begins to 
count. "One. two. three." On the 10th 
stroke sse will settle to the racing 32. 
Thirty-three ifwearc high. The start feels 
high enough around 40. We are moving 
all right. "Eight. 9. 10. Stroke going 
down! Stroke going down!” Ned bangs 
the sides hard with his steering knockers. 
They are attached to the ends of the 
steering lines. "Ease those slides! Ease!” 
I follow the stroke down the side, slow- 
ing cscrything carefully. If the drop is 
done well wc are off to a good start. 1 feel 
a slight check. Not too bad though. 

Now wc are in the part of the race 1 
like best. I am fresh, the boat is moving 
well, and I can put out on each stroke 
without having it hurt. There is a lot of 
noise. The voices of the coxswains min- 
gling and floating all around you. The 
hard snap at the end of each stroke. 
Steel on steel, as the pressure of the pull- 
through comes off the oar lock. The wa- 
ter noises, the occasional slipping of the 
oars and the regular splash noise of the 
catch and always, dimly, the rushing of 
the water under the hull. The rasp of 
your own breath. If anything goes wrong 
the other sounds change. Your own 
breathing is the only constant. Later in 
the race my breath will burn in my chest, 
and my legs will go dead. My forearms 
will swell up to twice their normal size 
and my feathering wrist, the left, will 
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seize up. It won't feel normal again for 
a whole day. But 1 enjoy this early part 
of the race. I can think about each thing 
that 1 do, and pass judgment on it, while 
later 1 will be running mostly on instinct. 
Ease, roll, catch, drive, finish fast, hands 
away smoothly, ease. U is a sequence, a 
rhythm that I settle into comfortably. It 
is a good feeling to be able to do each 
part of it well. 


BUY SKIL LAWN & GARDEN TOOLS AT 
THESE AND OTHER LEADING DEALERS 

CONNECTICUT 

Fritz Annex 
Platts' Garden Center 
Tunxis Hill Hardware 
Orbit Hardware 
Ureenspon's 
Orazen Lawn & Garden Center 
H. C. Lovell Co. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington Artcratt Electric Supply Co. 

Silverside Home Marl 


Acton 

Brantord 

Fairfield 

Groton 

Hartford 

North Haven 

Stratford 


^ ed is yelling constantly, "Three- 
quarters of a length on Penn, couple of 
scats on Cornell. You're rowing well, 
Take it away. Take it away.” Ned has 
a big voice. You sort of get lost in it and 
slop paying attention to the words. The 
tone tells you almost everything you 
need to know. The necessary pieces of in- 
formation filler through in articulate 
form, but the rest is just a familiar back- 
ground. "Thrcc-quaricrsofamilc to go,” 
he yells. "Two-thirds of a length on Cor- 
nell. Penn is out of it. Let's take it away." 
Cornell is hanging right in with us. In 
the periphery of my left eye I can sec 
Penn several lengths behind us. 1 don't 
think about them. I keep my eye on 
stroke's right elbow. My legs arc getting 
tired. "CorncH’scallingapowcr 10.''Ned 
yells, "Let's hold 'em.” I begin to use 
the reserves, put something extra into 
each leg drive. It isn't really painful yet. 
"O.K.. O.K. You're holding 'em. Still 
two-thirds on 'em.” Suddenly we run 
into a wash. The boat tilts wildly from 
side to side, stroke hits water on the re- 
covery, fouls up his timing. A new note 
in Ned's voice. "A little slop. A little 
slop. Handle it now. Handle it. Get the 
balance back. Balance! Timing! Get 'em 
in together.” We arc still in it. A gentle 
roll from the starboard side. It throws 
everything off. upsets the delicate blend 
of liming, balance, power that we must 
maintain to make the boat go. 

Then we are out of it. We are down to 
port, but the water underneath is steady. 
On the next stroke the boat conics back 
on keel. "O.K,.” says Ned. "Go! Go! 
Go! You have half a length on them. 
Half a length. Now let's take it away. 
Half a mile to go. half mile to go. W'e 
just passed the half-mile flag.” Every- 
thing is going into every stroke now-. My 
forearm and wrist are beginning to light- 


Manchester 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Wright Electric Company 


Paramos 

Paterson 

Somerville 

Trenton 

Union 


NEW JERSEY 

Kulhen Bros. Hardware 
Toultown Hardware 
Pop s Tool Shop 
Post Stores, Inc. 
Mercer Hardware 
Force Machinery 


Auburn 
Lynbrook 
Millbrook 
Mf. Vernon 
New Hyde Park 
New York 


Rochester 


Syracuse 


NEW YORK 

Empire Hardware & Mach. Co. 
Dependable Tool Repairs 
Rosedalc Nursery 
Gramatan Hardware 
Hugo Garden Center 
Rudolph Bass 
L. Gnbler & Sons 
Job Lot Trailing Co. 
Geo. E. Hazard 
Howard's Auto Service 
O. G. Schwarz Corp. 
Westvale Gardens 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Cambridge 

Framingham 

Hingham 

Lawrence 

North Adams 

Quincy 

Scituale 


Arvedon Distributors 
Lechmere Sales Co. 
So. Middlesex Supply Co. 
Max's Paint & Hardware 
A. B. Sutherland's 
Shapiro Garden Center 
Max's Paint & Hardware 
Max's Sciluate Supply 


Aberdeen 

Baltimore 


MARYLAND 


Livezey Lumber Co. 
Sadlers Hardware 
Charing Cross Hardware 
The Hechts Co. 
Stewart & Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 

Altoona 

Bobtown 

Braddock 

Charleroi 

East McKeesport 

Erie 

Hellertown 
Kingston 
Marcus Hook 
McKeesport 
Monroeville 
New Castle 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Sugarloaf 
Vestaburg 
West Brownsville 
Williamsport 
Youngsville 


H. N. Crowder 
C. Y. Schelly & Brothers 
Misco 

Buchanan Lumber Co. 

Misco 

Misco 

Claber Distributing Co. 
Eric Dry Goods 
Rauscher Hardware 
Stull Bros. 
Marcus Hook Hardware 
Misco 

Claber Distributing Co. 
Midwestern Electric Supply 
C. L. Prosser Co. 
Claber Distributing Co. 
7809 McKnight Rd. 
1059 Freeport Rd. 
Eiben & Irr 

2600 E, Carson 
1619 Penn Ave, 
Forliano Garden Center 
Misco 
Misco 
Neyharts. Inc. 
Youngsville Cabinet & Supply 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Leavitt & Colson 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Rudolph & West 
Fries, Beall & Sharp 
W, T. Weaver & Sons 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Huntington Guyan Hardware 

Lane Hardware 


scissor-action blades... 

the big reason Skil Shears do so 

many more jobs around the yard! 


cn up. Breathing hurts, legs going soft. 
Careful not to heave on the oar. Keep it 
smooth. Keep the form. Boat won't move 
worth a damn without form. "Stroke go- 
ing up." Ned shouts. We are into the 
final sprint. "Stroke up. Go! Go! Go! 
You have half a length .still, half a length. 
Quarter mile to go. A quarter left." Ev- 
erything is flowing now; power on con- 
tinuously. head feels light, hot. molten. 
Legs liquid. Jelly. Catch, drive, down the 
sh'dc, no pause or case, catch, around 
and around. 

"A half length," Ned yells. "You still 
have a half." This is going to be a 
squeaker. I just want it to be finished. 
Then we hit more wash. Oh God. The 
boat pitches. My oar slams down on the 
water during a recovery. Wc arc out of 
control, Ned is pleading. The stroke 
catches a monster crab. He is almost 
thrown out of the boat. He recovers mo- 
mentarily. loses his head, rocks down the 
slide too fast, misses the water complete- 
ly. I can hear the crowd noise. Soon it 
will drown everything. Ned is screaming 
now. Nothing he can do about it. Stroke 
comes back down the slide, no water in 
front of his oar. out of control. It is as 
if I am watching a movie in slow motion. 
I cut my own pull through short to keep 
from hitting him in the back. He goes 
forward again, misses the water com- 
pletely again. I am helpless. Everything 
behind is disintegrating. Some people 
have stopped rowing, others beat at the 
water ineffectively. I can feel it happen- 
ing. There is nothing I can do but sit and 
watch and wait until stroke gets hold of 
himself. Down the slide wc go again, and 
this time he gets some water. It is not a 
good stroke, but at /east it ts somechtfig 
to follow. 1 drive with all my power. The 
water is heavy, dead. We have come to 
an almost complete stop. Pull. pull. 
"Come on. get it back together. Let's go! 
Let's go!" Ned is yelling. We are beaten 
though. I can tell it from his voice. "Get 
together and drive. Drive!" The boat is 
sloppy, wild even. Five more strokes and 
at last Ned yells. "Way 'nufT." I almost 
black out. 

I sit looking into the bottom of the 
boat, which is the only thing to do now 
that 1 can breathe without shutting my 
eyes. Other people are already discussing 
the race. Cass, just behind me. swears fu- 
riously. Ned tells him to shut up. Stroke 

cimliniird 


Unlike rotary blade tools, Skil Shrub 
and Grass Shears get under fences, 
and into hard-to-get-at places. 
Give the neatest trim possible along 
drives, sidewalks, patios, and flower 
beds. They’re also twice as safe. 


Exclusive scissor-action blades can't 
throw dirt, stones, or twigs. See Skil 
Deluxe and Heavy Duty Shears at 
hardware, lumber, and garden 
dealers. Under $40. Optional roller 
handle for stand-up trimming, extra. 


Take the clip, clip, clip out of 
hedge trimming, too! 

Skil Hedge Trimmers have extra-long XAVi" blades. 
Cut clean swaths through thickest shrubs fast. 
Deluxe and heavy-duty 



available under $40. 


s/tr/c 

POWER^ TOOLS 
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Prices slightly higher in Canada 



Your PIPER Dealer 
Would LikeToShow 
YOU 


It’s fun to fly!. ..and such a practical 
sport. When you can use an airplane for 
business trips, you enjoy every mile you 
travel. 

LtKE TO TRY IT? Easy. Your 
nearby Piper dealer is 
repeatinjj last summer’s 
populurofTcr of a special 
introductory flight les- 
son for only $5. With an e.xpert flight- 
instructor in a safe, modern Piper, you’ll 
do the flying, you'll see how fascinating 
and easy flying can be. 

Why not call your Piper dealer today 
(listed in the Yellow Pages)? He’ll be 
glad to arrange an introductory lesson for 
you and, if you wish, discuss anything you 
want to know about flying. He’ll teach 
you FREE when you buy a Piper — as 
little as $1003 down. 



FUN TO CO!.. .AND SO EASY!. ..BY PtPER 
190 mph Piper Comanche cruises over 
New York. Piper line includes three 200 
mph twin-engine planes — Aztec B, Apache 
235, Twin Comanche; five casy-to-fly, eco- 
nomical 4-place planes — Comanche 180 
and 250; Cherokee 150, 160 and 180; and 
the 2-plHce Colt, only $5495. 

l>¥l>¥rTl AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . . 
*11: J-.it l«k Haven, Penn»yl,onia 
* Q Pleote (end me Learn-lo-Fly information ond * 
. cololoQ of Piper picnei. 

. □ Pleote tend me name of neoretl Piper deoler. . 


Addrett. 
City 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


ITHACA ORDEAL 

(urns around. He is about to cr>. 1 pul 
tny hand on his shoulder. Try lo smile 
al him. I don't feel a bit benevolent. Ned 
sits looking into the bottom of the boat, 
too. Finally he looks up. shakes his head 
at me very slowly. 1 know how. he feels. 
There wasn't a thing he could do. 

The coaches' launch comes by. The 
ofiieials avttid looking at us. Freddie 
says. ’‘Nice race. Harvard. '' His face is 
suddenly very pale and tired, I am be- 
ginning to be disgusted. 

Ned pulls us olT the course. We wail 
for the jayvee race to come down, Every- 
one is analyzing our own race. There is 
nothing lo say. We fell apart. Blew a 
sure thing. A bunch of rank amateurs. 
The people on shore look at us curiously . 

The jayvecs win handily, the varsity 
loses by three feet. A .sad day for Har- 
vard rowing. I his is the first varsity race 
Coolidge has ever lost. He had two un- 
beaten seasons before. We row back up 
the course, down the inlet. .At the boat- 
house we give our shirts to Cornell. The 
Cornell people arc a little embarrassed 
about taking them. 

After the Cornell people go our crew 
clusters around Freddie. They give him 
suggestions, make pronouncements, wait 
for him to say something. Most of them 
arc afraid for their positions. Freddie 
keeps still, which is smart of him. 

At dinner the conversation is quiet 
and correct, for a change. Very different 
from the unrestraint of last night. Wc 
board the bus and leave for Cambridge 
inimcdiaiely after we are through eating. 
We are scheduled to arrive back al Har- 

■. u.-a around 2 or 3 tl.w n-io. idne. Cc.., 

ter Sunday, I am sitting v-iih \'oung 
again, and wc begin to discuss the race. 
I have calmed down at least enough to 
talk it over. "It felt pretty good to me up 
until the end." I say. ’•Then it all went 
to pieces," 

•T was in a da/e all the way through 
it.” Young says. “The whole thing felt 
awful. Wc just haven't had ent>ugh cs- 
pcricncc." 

I agree. "Tlie poor stroke though." I 
say, "his first race." 

"Y'es. we may have some changes." 

"At stroke?" Young has been superb 
at second-guessing Freddie all season. 

“No. I don't think he'll change 

8ft 



that, Freddie likes the boy too much.” 

"Right. .And all he really needs is sea- 
soning. Y'oii know what I mean?" 

"Sure." 

"Who's gonna go then?" 1 ask. 

"I i>ur maybe. Or two." 

"How do you ligiire?” 

We exhiiusl all the reasonable possi- 
bilities. We gel lost in Syracuse but 
linally lind our way onto the turnpike. 
Forii wliilc there is only the motor noise 
and the gentle sway of the bus. Then, 
slowly at lirsi. someone else begins a 
chant. "Waa. wa. waa. wa. wa- ugh!" 
A voice, unmistakably Richard's, shouts. 
"Driver beware! The natives are restless 
tonight." Maybe it's only my imagina- 
tion. but I think 1 feel the bus swerve. 
The chant changes to "Ice cream, icc 
cream, wc want ice cream!" The whole 
bus lakes it up. Finally Coolidge stands 
up. gestures for silence. The chant grow s. 
"At the next Howard Johnson's." he 
yells, "we'll stop at the next Howard 
Johnson's." A roar of approval. 

Ten minutes later we stop and invade 
a Ho Jo's. Richard has three hamburg- 
ers. two malts, an ice-cream soda. He 
orders two more malts to go. Everyone 
is joking and talking, and even Freddie 
is smiling. 'I he waitress looks haggard. 


1 J n'l on the bus we begin to sing 
songs. "One-eyed Riley, two-eyed Riley, / 
Oh. for the life of one-eyed Riley.” Nev- 
er have I licard such unharmonious sing- 
ing. Finally John Young decides to go lo 
sleep, and pulls a coat around his head. 
I move back with Hob Russell. 

.sriv. ui. Ii^vui ..'i inw v,v tiiv 

ing, and Russell and I begin to talk girls. 
The Clifhc he was going with all fall is 
engaged lo someone else, or about to be. 
He isn't sure. Cabot leans over from 
across the aisle ti> join us. I tease him 
about his girl. She is an immature little 
blonde in some ultraproper prep school. 
The girt talk finally fades away, and Rus- 
sell and I talk shop. Then he falls asleep. 
Only my right leg is asleep. Ttie night is 
very black, and there arc no low ns along 
this pan of the turnpike. Occasionally 
the lights of a farmhouse glimmer al us 
from far off the road. It is midnight. 
Three more hours to Cambridge at the 
least. A long ride home. END 
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Sunny Jim 
Sweeps 
the Bases 


A remarkable record was set in 
the major leagues 39 years 
ago. It has never been surpassed 

by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 



jn I960 Bobby Richardson of the New 
• ^ ork Yankees won himself a sports 
car and a pay raise with a record-break- 
ing feat — 12 runs baited in during the 
seven-game World Series with the Pi- 
rates. It was an extraordinary effort, but 
it hardly compared to the performance 
put on by another ballplayer in a .single 
game on a midweek September after- 
noon in 1924. Me batted in 12 runs that 
day, to set one of the most remarkable 
records in baseball — one that still stands 
today. 39 years later. Mis name was 
James l.eroy Bottomley, but everyone 
called him Sunny Jim. 

There never was any mistaking Sunny 
Jim when he swaggered jauntily onto the 
held at Sportsmans Park in St. Louis 
during the I920sj The rangy Cardinal 
first baseman exuded good humor, from 
the way he walked to the way he wore 
his cap— at a rakish angle on his head, 
the bill cocked high over his left ear. 

Sunny Jim. happy-go-lucky personal- 
ity notwithstanding, was one of the most 
feared hitters in the majors during his 
II years with St. l.ouis (1922-1932). In 
nine of those seasons he batted over 
.300 — once reaching .371, another time 
.367. Ill 1928 he lied for the home-run 
lead with 31 and won the Most Valuable 
Player award. 

However, the RBI record Bottomley 
set on that September afternoon was 
scarcely noted by most of the country's 
newspapers at the time. The headline 
news the next day was the U.S.'s defeat 
of England in an international polo 
match on Long Island, with the Prince 
of Wales watching. 
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This is the liras Anne*, trailemaik of Hcnnessv, the 
name that means the most in (ognac. Ilennessy 
Sii])ieinacy is inaintainetl liy the tvothl's largest 
stocks ol choice lognacs. The I'las .\rtiic is \oiir 
asMit.iiue ol the linest (|iialily toj>iiac . . . I lennessy. 






A .U EMBLEM CORP. 

J.,# S19 30tH St., union City, N.J. 
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Write Room 51-B 
Convention Hall, Atlontic City, N.J. 



Miles of Beaches 

and special off-season rates 

Some say that Dorado’s two meandering 
miles of beaches are among the loveliest in 
the world. They are alluring the year 'round, 
but more so now, with the attractively low 
rales that go with them (from $15 per per- 
son, double, including two meals). 27 holes 
of golf, tennis, the cool trade winds, and all 
the pleasures of one of the world's greatest 
resorts. See us this season. 


Contact travel agent or , 

New Yofk-JU 6-1 141 <3 A <2. 4-1 

Chicago-922-4139 aIL 
Dallas-RI 7-0932 f « 1 
Boston-423-4888 J ■ 
Washinglon-347-4951^^ DORADO • PUERTO RICO 


■n<o~r-e.L» 
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What's Banish ? Scientific dandruff 
shampoo kind of thing . . . 22T4 and 
all that ... no itching ... no flaking 
. . . just hair. A marvelous lather, 
superb consistency, incredible 
comb-ability. In a tube too . . . 
smashingly unbreakable. 

Work? Why, Hanish, of course it 
works: BRECK BANISH- DANDRUFF 
TREATMENT CREAM SHAMPOO. 

=i=HANlSH IS A DISTINGUISHED 
GENTLEMAN’S NAME 
PRONOUNCED LIKE BANISH 

JOHN H BRECK INC • SPRINGFIELD MASS 

Copyright 1963 


Sunny Jim ..munufd 

Wilbert (Uncle Robbie) Robinson was 
the manager of the Brooklyn team that 
day. and he was plenty concerned with 
what was happening. His club had won 
15 straight gitmes in a streak that had 
ended 10 days earlier. Brooklyn was 
only a game behind the league-leading 
Nevv >'ork (.iiants when Botlomley went 
wild in Uhbcis Field on September 16. 
From a more personal siew point. Uncle 
Robbie was even more upset over the 
record Boitomly was to establish that 
afternoon. For Robinson, as a catcher 
with the old Baltimore Orioles, had 
set the old record of I I RBIs in a single 
game years curlier, and he svas ex- 
tremely proud of It. 

Botlomley warmed up w ith a single in 
the (irst inning that drove in two runs 
and a double in the second, good for one 
RBI. In the fourth inning two men were 
on base w hen Rogers Hornsby came up 
to the plate. The Dodgers were behind 
by four runs, and Robinson didn't want 
the score to get any worse. He ordered 
Hornsby purposely walked to get at Bol- 
tomley. TTie strategy was fairly sound, 
for Hornsby was hitting .428 and Sunny 
Jim a mere .320. But Botlomley embar- 
rassed Robinson by hitting the second 
pitch high over the righl-lield wall for 
a grand-slam home run. 

When Sunny .lim came up again in the 
sixth inning there was only one man on 
base. He hit another homer, to bring 
his total RBIs for the day to nine. In 
the seventh, Botlomley got a single that 
scored two men and tied him with Rob- 
inson's RBI record. Another single in 
the ninth drove in his I2ih run. 

Sunny Jim had been up six times and 
had three singles, a double and two home 
runs otT live different pitchers. The Car- 
dinals, of course, won easily 17-3 and. 
despite all the scoring, the game was 
over in less than two hours. That in- 
cluded the lime needed to revive the 
lield announcer, who had collapsed on 
his megaphone while the Cardinals were 
scoring four runs in the first inning be- 
fore a man was out. 

Uncle Robbie never forgave Sunny 
Jim for his performance. The next after- 
noon BoUomley stopped by the Brook- 
lyn dugout to borrow some chewing 
tobacco from Robinson. Uncle Robbie 
chased him away, shouting angrily after 
him. “Yoiril gel no more chews from 
me. Do you know what you did to me 
yesterday? You chased me right out of 
the record book." sno 



Have a ball 
at the beach, 
follow the crowd to 
The Castle 
in Bermuda! 

And vve have just about the largest 
private beach on the island. Also a 
private beach club. Also a smash- 
ing 1 8-hotc golf course right on our 
1 80 acre estate, a private yacht club 
with sailing, water skiing, a swing- 
ing night club, a charming atmos- 
phere, a free color brochure that 
any travel agent will send you. Or 
contact Hugh S. Stevens Inc. 60 
Hast 42nd Street. New York 17 
( Phone : TN 7- 1 450 ) , Other ofFiecs 
in Boston. Chicago. Find out why 
The Castle is the place where things 
happen in Bermuda! 
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get action in your game 

(wear Lc Chccal Iruc-action spoitkiiits) 


W’e can't guarantee Le Chcifil sportknits will improve your game l)ut they’ll certainly iinprovr- 

your style! Tlie exclusive ribbed knit shoulders and slees es give plenty of room for 

motion. The longer back tail always .stay.s in no matter how active you are. Choose 

your Le Cheval sportknit in new collarless. placket-front model (left. $4.00} or with 

flattering fashion collar, $.5.00, Both in completely washable 100'“^ cotton 

2-plv lisle that keeps its shape, slu'ds w rinkles. L’p-to-lhe'iiiiimle 

colors. A gre«r Rift idea for the sportsman Dad on Fathers Day. 

* mtrC, U.lv 
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now MUCH DOES A CADII>LAC COST? Takv u ^iiess—an<l then check it 
icilh your aiilhorizetl ('.udillar ileulcr. Odds are you'll hare guessed loo high— for a Cadillac can he remarkahlv modest 
in cost. And this is one year you ought tt> he sure— for the 1963 ''car of cars" is simply too heautiful and too fine to 
miss because of a misunderstanding about price. Better pay your authorized Cadillac deider a visit soon— and learn 
firsthand irhy more motorists than ever have moved up to the Cadillac car this year. II hat are you doing tonwrroiv? 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 


THE PLAYER It is not easy to overlook a player who led the 
league in batting with a .348 average, hit four home runs in one 
game and won the MVP award, even if all this was accomplished 
in the Texas League. Still the Giants, who owned Charlie Decs, 
were unimpressed, and even the Los Angeles Angels, who bought 
him from the Giants, did so only on a conditional basis. As lim- 
ber as a shoelace in a hurricane. Dees exhibited a few Fred As- 
taire moves around first base in spring training and hit .371. Sure- 
ly the Angels would not overlook him 
now. he said. They did. By clever 
shuffling of paper work and players, 
the Angels sent Dees to their Ha- 
waii club. There he hit .358, and last 
week Charlie Dees got his chance to 
play for the Angels. Mis first two hits 
were doubles, one driving in a key 
run in a 6-4 win, the other scoring 
three men for a 4—2 victory. And 
against the league-leading Orioles 
he had six hits in a row, including a 
home run over the 390-Foot marker, 
helping the Angels win two more. chahlie dees 

THE TEAM Folks in Bloomington, Minn, could hardly ex- 
pect any more from their hometown team. Oh, they were sad that 
the club was in last place, but then a small town (pop. 1 3,000) on 
the outskirts of Minneapolis and St. Paul could not hope for 
much more. Suddenly, however, the Bloomington Twins turned 
back into the Minnesota Twins. After taking five of six games 
last week, thereby extending their record to 13 in 15 tries, they 
climbed to fifth place. Dick Stigman pitched a two-hiiier, Jim 
Roland a five-hitter. At the rate the pitching staff is completing 
games (eight of the past 12 and 22 of 45) the Twins would finish 
with 79, the highest total in cither league since 1953. Opposing 
batsmen, who hit .198 last week, found it tough even to get a 
walk, and the Twin defense, with nine double plays, backed up 
the pitching well. Meanwhile, Minnesota batters went wild with 
four dozen hits and 34 bases on balls. There were nine homers, 
including three by Earl Battey, a grand slam by Vic Power and a 
game-winning, three-run drive by Bob Allison with two out in 
the bottom of the ninth. In the only game in which they failed 
to homer, the Twins hit six doubles — three by Zorro Versallcs. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


THE PLAYER Howie Goss of the Houston Coll .45s has 
been one of the healthiest players in the National League this 
spring. Each morning he takes a large orange juice, two eggs and 
three spoons of honey, dumps them all in a blender, adds a dash 
of wheat germ and gulps the conglomeration for breakfast. "It 
goes down Just like a milkshake," Goss says. Then he goes to the 
ball park and proceeds to strike out with his dinky little 31 -ounce 
bat. Fit but futile, Goss finally called on the Cardinals’ Dick 
Groat for counsel. Polonius could 
not have said it better. “You’re chas- 
ing bad balls. Concentrate on hit- 
ting the ball through the middle.” 

And because they were once team- 
mates on the Pirates, Groat gave 
Goss a couple of his favorite bats — 
big 36-ounce bludgeons — and told 
him to buck up. Goss did just that. 

Against the Cardinals, Goss hit 
three home runs, a triple, a double 
and a single in 1 1 at bats, driving in 
nine of Houston’s 14 runs. "Fve got 
nothing more to say,” said Groat. howie goss 

THE TEAM The St. Louis Cardinals’ Bob Humphreys 
brought his glove up in front of his face and, just before pitch- 
ing to the Giants’ Jose Pagan, read the legend written on his 
glove: YOU can't Make it. Humphreys, purchased from Atlanta 
three days before, struck out Pagan, and the Cards beat the Gi- 
ants. “You can’t make it,” is what the Detroit Tigers told Hum- 
phreys just before selling him, and every time he sees it he burns. 
The experts told the entire Cardinal team exactly the same thing 
this spring, and they are burning, too — burning up the National 
League. The last time St. Louis won a pennant (1946) Catcher 
Tim McCarverwas 4years old, Ray Sadecki was 5 and Stan Mu- 
sial, to be a grandfather this August, a mere lad of 25. But now 
the Cardinals Just may win it again. Spectacular relief pitching 
(Ed Bauta, Bobby Shantz, Diomedes Olivo and Bob Gibson) 
and awesome hitting have put them hot on the heels of ihe Gi- 
ants. For the week, Musial was .385, Bill White .481, Ken Boyer 
.400, Curt Flood .400 and McCarver .500, Even Gibson was hit- 
ting. “I drew a pair of eyes on the bat so it could see the ball bet- 
ter,” he said, and it hit a two-run homer to help win a ball game. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 




OPP. 

THE WEEK W L RUNS RUNS DP 
MINNESOTA S 1 32 IZ 9 

CHICAGO 4 2 25 IS 3 

LOS ANGELES 4 2 25 17 7 

NEW YORK 4 2 34 26 7 

DETROIT 4 3 29 22 5 

KANSAS CITY 3 3 28 28 5 

BALTIMORE 3 4 31 35 8 

BOSTON 2 4 26 38 3 

WASHINGTON 2 5 26 42 9 

CLEVELAND 1 6 18 39 5 


ST. LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

PITTSBURGH 

PHIIAOEIPHIA 

CINCINNATI 

MILWAUKEE 

LOS ANGELES 

SAK FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK 

HOUSTON 


RUNS RUNS DP 


THE 

SEASON* 


NEW YORK 

BALTIMORE 

CHICAGO 

KANSAS CITY 

MINNESOTA 

BOSTON 

LOS ANGELES 

DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

WASHINGTON 


SB 


ERA WALKS PER 9 INS. 


Richtrdson 4 

Aparicio 16 

Landis 6 

Chailes 7 

Gtean 5 

Yastizenslil 3 

Pearson 5 

Wood 7 

Francona 5 

Hinlon 7 


Boulon 

wllhelm 

Stigman 

Wilson 

McBride 

Bunnirtg 

Kralick 

Cheney 


Terry 

Roberts 

Herbert 

Pena 

Kaat 

Monbouquetle 

lee 

Mossi 

Donovan 

Rodolph 


SAN FRANCISCO 

ST. LOUIS 

LOS ANGELES 

CHICAGO 

PTTSeURGH 

CINCINNATI 

PHllAOELPHIA 

MILWAUKEE 

HOUSTON 

NEW YORK 


SB 

Pagan 

Flood 

Wills 

Brock 

2 viith 

Robinson 

Taylor 


ERA WALKS PER 9 INS. 


Sanlord 

Simmons 

Ellsworth 

Schwall 

O'Toole 

Klippslein 

lemaster 

Farrell 

Willey 


2.60 Fisher 2.03 

2.64 Washfagrn 1.97 

1.50 Koutax 1.82 

1.08 Buhl 2.14 

1.37 friend 145 

2.51 Nushall 143 

1.60 Mclish 2.18 

1.47 Spahn 2 41 

3.00 Farrell 1 38 

2.25 Craig 2 S3 

‘ihroupTi Salurdoy, June I 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


only itic Miswuri-Sl. Louis g4mcs siill lo be ptaveit. 
The other positions were tilled uhen WbSfbKN 
MICHIGAN shot out Illinois. 7-0; f*r.NN STATE 
whipped Si. John s. II-J; UNIVERSITY OI ARI- 
ZONA toppled Colorddu State CoIIckc. KM); 
HOLY CRO.SS beat Providence iwiec. 11 Ujnd7 4; 
I LORIDA STATE UMVFRSITY put down Wake 
Eoresi. 1 1-5 and USC edged Oregon State, 7-5. 


BievcLiNC -In the 20-vcar-old "Kentucky Derby 
of Cycling" .It -Somerville, N.J., OLAl- MObT US. 
a 17-ycar-old Indianapolis high school senior, out- 
pedaled 1 38 opponents Irom all over the country to 
win the Kukler-Anderson Memorial irophy in the 
50-milc icature event, while OLIVER MARTIN. 
16. of New York look the junior lO-mile competi- 
tion and the Siegfried Stern Memorial irophy. 


BOXiNtS. Underdog 'ATLLIE PaSTRANO. who 
had never gone 15 rounds heforc because he had 
never had a chance at a title, captured the world 
light-hcavyweighl championship Irom Harold John- 
son on a split 15-rounii decision bcl'ore a meager 
2,500 fans in Las Vegas. After a 1 .Lycur career that 
included 58 victories, 13 kayoes. eight draws and 1 1 
defeats. Pasirano. who has never been lloored, got 
his lirvt shut at llic iiilc because two earlier challeng- 
ers. Maiiro .Mma and Henry Hank, sullcred injuries 
in training and had to withdraw. 

FOOTBALL Wisconsin's PAT RICH TER, the first 
Radger athlete since 1927 lo win nine varsity letters, 
IV forsaking baseball and basketball for a career in 
the National Eoolball League. The All-America end 
signed a conlraei with the Washington Redskins 
lor a reported $40,000, 


GOLF —"At least I'll hold the lead for one more day." 
said TONY LEM A casually after the third round of 
the S5U,000 Memphis Open was rained out. bul he 
did not have lo rely on the weather. He shot two 
birdivs on the last two holes to uc tommy Aaron at 
270. then went on to wm his first toiirnumenl since 
December on the first hole of a suJdcn-dcaih plav- 
oll. Leading money winner Jack Nicklaus had (he 
salisluciion of sinking his hrsi professional hole in 
one but ended up II ih with a 278 local. 


With increasing monotony .MICKEY WRIGHT 
shot a four-under-pjr 69 to win still another tour- 
nament: the S8.UU0 Babe Zahanas Open in (leuu- 
moni. Texas with a 54-hole total of 209. In winning 
her sixth event of the year Mickey tied her own 
record of four struiglii tournament wins. Rookie 
Clillord Ann tYeed finished second, five sirokcs 
back, With Judy Kimball ihird at 2IS. 


GYMNASTICS — Rated the best woman gymnast in the 
country. MURIEL DAVIS GROSSEELIJ proved 
the point by winning the women's AAU all-round 
title in Philadelphia for the second time. Delcnd- 
ing Champion Dale .McClenicnts finished in a lie 
lor second place with Mane Walter. A 16-ycar-oId 
Los Angeles high school sophomore, .MAKOTA 
SAKAMO lO. won the men's .sll-round champion- 
ship. with tiregor Weiss second and ITel'cnding 
Champion Donald Tonry fourih. Makola is Japa- 
nese, hut hopes to become a U.S. ciii/cn in time 
lor the Tokyo Olympics. 

HARNESS RACING -In the $85.66.3 Reuliyalion 
Trol ai Roosevelt Raceway, SPRITE; RODNEY 
<$I0.I0). with Trank Ersm in the sulky, sloshed 
through the mud and easily beat last year's Ham- 
blcionian winner A.C. Viking lo the wire by ZV* 
lengths. Favorite Pro Hanover trotted in third, five 
lengths behind the runner-up, while siablemaic 
Worlh .Seem' wasn't. He came m I'ourih- 


Ussery also had to survive a foul claim before offi- 
cially winning the $11 5, 1 00 MeiropoUian Handicap. 
John Sellers, who rode runner-up George Barton, 
protested that Cyrano had shut olThis mount, bul 
was overruled- Sunrise County hmshed third, 
halfa length ahead ofCrimson Satan, while lavoruc 
Admiral's Voyage ended up a dismal I llh. 
Trench-owned Rl t KO, with Europe's top jockey, 

Yves -Saini-Mariin. in Ihe irons, riimprd lo a six- 
length victory over Briiish-owncd .Merchant Ven- 
turer m the I84ih running of the English Derby at 
Epsom Downs. M Eiancois Dupre and Mine. Dupre, 
who never bet nn races, hanked $98,950 in English 
pounds on Rclko's win. Two days later on the same 
■ rack at Epsom, English sterling again left native 
shores as Mrs. John Olin of Alton. III. collected the 
euuivalcni of $50,764 when her lilly NOBLESSE, 
a 4-10-1 1 favorite, viampcdcd lo a lO-Icngih triumph 
in the Oaks classic. 

MOTOR SPORTS Before a record cfowd of 225.000 
PARNEl.LI JONES averaged a record 143.137 
mph m his OtTenhauser to win the Indianapolis 
"500" by 34 seconds over Scotsman Jim Clark m a 
l.oius-Eord (tee puKe Z6). 

RIVALRIES— In one of the worst routs of the an- 
nual June Week program. AR.MY blasted NAVY 
on all but one of the service playing Ikids. In An- 
napolis. Navy's collegiate championship lacrosse 
learn lost to the Cadets 11-9. thus ending an 18- 
game winning streak and Navy hopes of a second 
straight undefeated season. Things on the tennis 
courts were no belter as Army won 5-4. Meanwhile, 
at West Point the disaster mounted with Army de- 
feating Navy In baseball 6-5, forcing the Middies 
to share with Columbia and Dartmouth the Eastern 
Inccrcollegiaie title they had held alone fur the past 
two years. Army also look ibe track meet 82-67, but 
Navy salvaged some llolsam from the sinking ship 
by winning the golf match 5-2. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


LINDA FITZPAT- 
RICK. 1 1. of Newmjr- 
kel showed that girls 
cun play boys' games 
even in siaid lingland. 
Playing ccnier forward 
against all-male rivals 
on her primary school's 
football fsocccr) leain, 
she scored iwo goals to 
pace her icam lo the 
districl championship. 


JEFFREY KREGER, 
18, who has Won every 
major U.S. and Cana- 
dian single-scull school- 
boy lille, stroked lo a 
third St ruigh l U .S. 
championship. A senior 
al a Michigan high 
school, he is a member 
of the National Honor 
Society and a four-sport 
lellcrman. 




Ilic NEw'y'ORK’ATHLETtc^CLui^oidtr’ove^^ 
took the Union Boat Club of Boston to win the 
Hughes Memorial Cup by a skimpy nine-tenths of 
a second, covering (he 1 .2()0-mcicr course In 3:29.7. 
In a I ^-mile race on the Severn River. WISCONSIN 
pulled away m the final half-mile and stroked lo a 
2'A-lcngth victory over hapless Navy, whieh hasyct lo 


TENNIS— Italy, which in recent years has dominated 
Ihe Davis Cup European Zone, making the vacn- 
licial pilgrimage to Australia for the Challenge Round 
in I960 and 1961. will not have to worry about air- 
plane lickeiv this year. The problem was taken care 
of in Barcelona when SPAIN'S Manuel Santana 
teamed with Jose Luis Arilla to defeat Italy's lamed 
doubles team of Nicola Pietrangeli and Orlando 
Sirola. 7-5. 6-4. 6-1, After (hat, Santana clinched 
the biggest upset m cup play so far by knocking 
Italy's gesticulating Eausto Gardim lo the sidelines 
inviraightseis.lnoihereomiMtiiion, YUG0SI.AVI A 
marched over Austria without losing a match, 
GREAT BRITAIN handed Belgium the same total 
defeat, the U-S.S R. allowed Chile to win only one 
singles, FRANCE gave up only one singles lo Bra- 
zil. SWEDEN edged Rhodesia-Nyo-saland 3-2 and 
DENMARK got past Norway by the Same score. 


British Wiuhlman Cup player DEIDKE CATT 
came back irom being dow n 5 -3 ai match point and 
upset Darlene Hard. America's No. I woman player, 
1-6, 9-7. 8-6. in the finals of the Surrey Champion- 
ships. Miss Hard announced that she was retiring 
from tennis after Wimbledon (a championship she 
has never won) to marry Los Angeles Engineer Fred- 
erick Shockley. "I’m ijuiUmg." said Darlene, "be- 
cause after eight world tours, places you thought 
were wondcriul become boring." 


TRACK & FicLD — In the competition for the small- 
cotlege track title in Sioux Ealls. S.D.. RUSSELL 
ROGERS emerged a mighty tall figure as he led 
MARYLAND STATE COLI.F.GE toils first NAIA 
Championship. A senior al the college in Princess 
Anne. Md.. Russ won all three hurdle events, tying 
a 440 meet record, and helped his team set another 
record of 3.1 3.5 in the mile relay. For his elToris he 
was named the meet's most valuable player, while 
his school more than doubted the point output of 
its nearest competitor, Omaha, 82-33. 

Coach Jumbo Elliott's VILLANOVA track team 
swept to us fourth consecutive IC4A championship 
in New York. 14 points ahead of second-place Yale. 



FRANCIS J. FOLEY 
JR., a senior at Clark 
Univcrsiiy in Worccs- 
icr. Mass., proved an 
able baseball captain 
by bjliinK ..155 and 
playing center lielcl wiih 
a .990 fielding pcrccni- 
ago. Despite (he fact 
that he has only one 
arm, Foley also played 
varsity basketball. 



GEORGE TAYLOR. 
1.3, who has been win- 
ning tennis matches 
since he was 6. eupiiircd 
the 16- and 18-ycar-old 
divisions of the Hous- 
ton lournamcnl. defeat- 
ing the state high school 
champion on the way, 
then went back to his 
last week of eighih 
grade. 



REV. ARNOLD POPE. 
30, pastor of the Win- 
siead Methodist 
Church in Wilson, N.C., 
won nine siraighi Caro- 
linas' AAU heavy- 
weight weight-lifting 
lilies, Recenily afier 
winning a contest in 
VVinsion-SaIcni he had 
to drive all night to 
reach the pulpit on lime. 


HORSE RACING — On Memorial Day big CANDY 
SHOIS ($2.60) and busy Willic Shoemaker still 
looked like ihe combination to beat m ihe Belmont 
as they won the $l2l.tX)0 Jersey Derby at Garden 
State Park. Trainer Genrgc Poole had Get Around 
in form almost worthy of his name as the 3-year.old 
got around the upper iircich neck and neck with 
the winner, only lo fall back in the final furlong and 
lose by I % lengths. 

SPICY LIVING 157.50). with Jimmy Combcsi 
aboard, beat Smart Deb and Jockey Braulio Bac/a 
lo Ihe wire by a perspiration drop on ihc nove 
and then had to survive a loul claim lo win the 
$91,725 Mother Goose at Aqueduct- The win earned 
tornier tennis champion Eleonora Scars $59.62 1 and 
Spicy Living a second leg on the Triple Crown lor 
I lilies. Earlier in Ihe week al Aqueduct. Greeniree 
Stable's CYRANO (516.60) and Jockey Bobby 


I.oyolaof Chicago's TOM O'HARA, who had twice 
bettered the old four-minulc magic mile indoors 
f J;59.2 and .1.59.5). accomplished the feat outdoors 
in 3:58.8 at Michigan's first state championships in 
Kalantaroo. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Ceve< — Neat 8orr.feWon end lorry Burrows llff 
19-londnn Dc.iy e>p>ess.p,cio>ail Poiode. 20-22 
-Sieve Schop'ro Blocs S>ar 23-Br,an Seed 24, 
25— Brian Seed 12). Assona'ed Newspapers, 28 — 
Nc.i lei'et 52-8,ihc.rn Woliers dO-lee Bouer- 
66, 67 lou W.rt 89-AP, 90-lCnyilone, 
Michigan For'raii Studios, Soy Covey-Housion Post, 
Mac Gromuch lssp 91 —Oove Crude. 



MICHAEL SKARIK 
HI. A.B.. 34, coxswain 
of the tanker Cjso /)«/- 
f/morr's lifeboat racing 
crew, handled the 1.680- 
pound craft's tiller with 
ease while guiding his 
eight oarsmen to victory 
for the second straight 
year in the Inlcrn.ni tonal 
Lifeboat Race in New 
York Harbor. 
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19^h^ole the readers take over 


ROAD TO THE TRACK 

Sirs; 

I thought that I was finally going to see a 
good article in your magazine about the 
great veterans of the "500, ” such as Rodger 
Ward, A. J. Foyt and Jim Rulhmann, in- 
stead of the two-page biography of Dan 
Gurney (T/ic "SOO" i/iuler Aifack, May 27). 
Although Gurney may be a fine driver, it 
was foolish to compare the talents of a road 
racer who had driven only 93 race laps at 
the Speedway to Ward, the alltimc L’SAC 
point leader. 

Instead of going to New York or Califor- 
nia to get material for your magazine, why 
not go to Terre Haute. Ind. and watch a 
sprint-car race? Or watch Roger McCluskcy 
or Jim Hurtubisc broadside through a turn 
on a half-mile dirt track? After that, if you 
can still honestly call Dan Gurney a daring 
driver, 1 will take it all back. 

Mack Mitchill 

Robinson, III. 

SOUND KNOWLEDGE 

Sirs: 

My thanks to Sports Illustrated and 
Tom Brtxly for your article on Columbia 
crew and me iTIie Laiiglung Lion, June 3). I 
hesitate to take issue with Cornell Coach 
Stork Sanford, but if I really have the 
"sound technical knowledge" he credits me 
with. 1 learned it all from him. However, 
the fact of the matter is that the secret of the 
Lion's new roar lies in the hands and backs, 
the minds and hearts of the fine, determined 
young men who make up the Columbia 
crews this year. It is their efforts, dedication 
and desire that have realized this goal of be- 
ginning another winning rowing tradition 
at Columbia. 

Carl F. Uli rich 

New York City 

CHALLENGE ROUND 

Sirs: 

If ever 1 saw a distorted picture in print, 
the letter of one Harry L. Guss i 19th Holt, 
May 27) is it. To imply that our loss of 
the Davis Cup in 1955 was even remotely 
due to any dereliction on the part of Cap- 
tain Bill Talbert is fantastic. Your own mag- 
azine carried a color picture of the shoul- 
der injury incurred by Tony Trabert that 
year. It was diagnosed by the medicos as 
a muscle tear, which he sustained at South- 
ampton against Eddie Moylan. You high- 
lighted his enforced absence from all play 
for weeks prior to the Challenge Round. 
Trabert understandably played very poorly 
against Hoad and not much better in the 
doubles, and was benched on the third day's 


singles, being replaced by Ham Richardson. 

As for Vic Seisas, Roscwall was always 
his nemesis. Ken beat Vic in 1952 at Forest 
Hills when in his teens, though Mulloy beat 
Ken next day. Vic lost to Ken in every meet- 
ing except the 1954 Challenge Round, and it 
was Captain Talbert's superb strategy that 
alone made that possible. Vic won Wimble- 
don in 1953 because Nielsen beat Rosewall, 
and Vic won Forest Hills in 1954 because 
Hartwig beat Roscwall. 

Jerome Scheler 

Brookline, Mass. 

LOVE CALL FOR CURLY 

Sirs: 

Just recently 1 ran across an old Sports 
Illustrated series on how to train your re- 
triever (SI. July 13. 1959), and it is on that 
basis that i am taking the liberty of writing 
to you with what may seem a strange re- 
quest. If when you look at the enclosed pho- 
tograph of my retriever, Chilliwack, you 
ask, "What is it?" it may be that you have 
never seen a curly-coated retriever (below 
right). Up until a year ago. neither had I. 
Like most hunting dogs, this is a made breed 
that undoubtedly claims the German poodle, 
the Irish water spaniel, the Gordon setter, the 
New foundland and the English water spaniel 
as ancestors. I got Chilliwack in Canada 
from the owners of the only registered pair 
of curly-coais in that country. 

And this brings me to my request. Chilli- 
wack will be a year old tomorrow and eligi- 
ble to be a sire, according to AKC and CKC 
rules, but, outside of his three sisters, 1 can 
find no mate for him. 1 want to raise some 
of these magnificent dogs, but 1 badly need 
a female. Maybe some ofyour readers would 
know where Chilliwack and 1 can find one? 

Dave Gruue 

Delaware, Ohio 

THE IRREGULARS 

Sirs: 

If anything. William S. Baring-Gould has 
been too modest in his boasts of Sherlock 
Holmes'salhlcticprowess (S/ie»7t>cA- Holmes, 
Sporistmin, May 27). As a cyclist, I doubt 
that Holmes could have been beaten by any 
harness racer. And who among our modern 
campers could have rested so effortlessly on 
Devon moor? What precision and strength 
must be needed for any man to fracture a 
bust of Napoleon with his hunting crop to 
reveal so dramatically "the black pearl of 
the Borgias." Mr. Baring-Gould has demon- 
strated remarkable restraint. 

Even more engaging than the words of 
the article, however, arc the etchings that 
accompany it. I cannot believe that Artist 


Thomas B. Allen and his lechnical assistant 
Chaim Koppelman are only bystanders but 
feel that they, too. must be Baker Street Ir- 
regulars. If they are not members 1 think 
they deserve honorary membership. Cer- 
tainly their representation of the phantom 
Hound of the Baskervilles could never be 
equaled. 

Lee Weatherbm . M.D. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Sirs: 

A.s a footnote to .Mr. William S. Baring- 
Gould’s scholarly c.ssay on SherkEck Holmes 
as athlete and sportsman, may I ofTcr an ex- 
planation of Holmes's baffling reference to 
"baritsu, or the Japanese system of wres- 
tling," which enabled him to burl Professor 
Moriarty to his death in the Reichenbach 
Falls. In point of fact, the word baritsu docs 
not exist in the Japanese language; its mis- 
use in the Holmes story is simply another of 
Dr. Watson's numerous errors as reporter. I 
quote from a paper prepared by the late 
Count Makino. elder Japanese statesman, 
and read at the initial meeting in Tokyo in 
1948 of the Baritsu Chapter of the Baker 
Street Irregulars, of which Count Makino 
was a founding member: 

"The confusion with jujitsu is of course 
obvious." said the Japanese scholar. "The 
word should have been hujiisu. What 
Holmes actually said was.'l have some 
knowledge of bujitsu, which includes the 
Japanese system of wrestling,' or perhaps, 
'I have some knowledge of bujitsu, includ- 
ing especially the Japanese system of wres- 
tling.' Bujitsu is the generic Japanese word 
for the martial arts, which in addition to 

conlinurJ 
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THE GEARSHIFT 
BUTTON IS 



CONNECTED 
TO THE 

ELECTROMAGNET 
WHICH 10Ck7 

ONTO 
THE 
SHAFT 

WHICH TURNS 
THE 

PROPELLER 




ON 

A 

PUSH-BUTTON 

EVINRUDE... 

YOU PUSH THE 
FRONT BUTTON 
TO GO FORWARD 




f. THE 
■ ' REAR BUTTON 
TO BACK DOWN 


AND THE 
MIDDLE BUTTON 
IS FOR NEUTRAL... 



. ■ . and the best fun deal 


in town at your Evinrude dealer. 
Look him up in the Yellow 
Pages. Ask for free catolog, or 
write Evinrude Motors. 4051 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wis. 



19TH HOLE conllniifd 


jujitsu, cmbnit't' the study of archery, fenc- 
ing. spearmanship. pike-thrusting. long and 
short swordsmanship, military fortilications 
and the firing of cannon, muskets and small 
arms. 

■‘Sherlock Holmes's proficiency in all 
these highly specialised arts is well known. 
VVe know his weakness for pockmarking the 
walls of his apartment with patriotic initials; 
his knowledge of air-guns was at least equal 
to that of Colonel Sebastian Moran: we 
have a glimpse of his acquaintance with 
pike and spear in The Aihenture of Black 
Peter, in which he attempts to harpoon the 
dead pig in Allardycc's butcher-shop. Wc 
know also that he was ’a bit of a single-stick 
expert," while some of his early adventures 
among the medieval moats, turrets and 
drawbridges of the English aristocracy 
would naturally have attracted hint to a 
study of military furtificaiions. 

■'Only in Japan." concluded Count Ma- 
kino, "do wc find one comprehensive sys- 
tem of sport, art and science which includes 
all these studies. Only in Sherlock Holmes 
do wc find a Westerner w ho combines a no- 
table skill in all of them. For us Japanese 
there is intense satisfaction in the founda- 
tion of this first Tokyo Chapter of the Ba- 
ker Street Irregulars, under a name perpet- 
uating that complex and subtle Japanese 
art of self-defense w hich .saved the hero of 
the West and of the East for further unfor- 
gettable adventures!" 

The minutes of the Baritsu Chapter's ini- 
tial meeting record that the reading of the 
count's eloquent paper was followed by 
"prolonged applause, cries of 'Banzai!' 
‘Bravo!’ and ‘Open another case of sake!' " 
Richard Huonrs 
Chief Banto, Baritsu Chapter 
of Baker Street Irregulars 

Hong Kong 

CRISIS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Your article, The True Crisis (May 20). 
says Paul Hornung's mistake was not a crim- 
inal act, it was an irresponsible one. "Naive- 
ly. perhaps unwittingly . . ." etc. 

In my opinion, irresponsibility is the crime. 
It is nice and easy to blame others, but it 
docs not absolve a man of guilt. 

Jamt.s CArHEY 

Colton, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Let's not leave the press entirely out of 
this. How do Saturday's heroes become he- 
roes'.’ How do they begin believing they arc 
suddenly in a position to make a little side 
money? When do the promoters realize a 
man is a big draw at the gate? This all must 
come about through the press, radio and 
TV'. Let’s all do a little soul-searching. 

Ja.MLS COBLtNTZ 

Tacoma, Wash. 
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Sirs: 

1 read with great interest your short article 
on Ernie Davis (A Man of Courage, May 
27), and this brought out some thoughts on 
the moral crisis in sport that I would like to 
express. It is time that all of us in athletics 
take the otTensise position instead of always 
being on the defensive. When sport has pro- 
duced such people as Ernie Davis. Doak 
Walker. Kyle Rote and many, many others 
of years gone by. I do not believe that wc 
have to lake a backseat while the other pro- 
fessions toot their horns. 

I agree that there arc aspects in athletics 
that arc not good and need to be cleaned up. 
but the good far overshadows the bad. It is 
lime we took pride and courage in our con- 
victions. 

Mi l Ross 

Concord, Calif. 

AVERTED EYES 

Sirs: 

That was certainly an interesting article 
you fellows had on spiiball pitchers [The 
Spit ter Is Back. June 3). I myself am bed- 
ridden, so I can't get out to the ball park to 
c.xaminc the situation with the naked eye. 1 
do notice, however, that when Whitcy Ford 
is pitching the television cameras always cut 
him off at the shoulders, and they never 
show a closcup of him while he is getting 
ready to deliver the ball. I don't know about 
these things, but could it be that the Yankees 
have control of the broadcasts and don't 
want us to see what Whitcy is doing to the 
ball? It's the only conclusion I can come to, 
because they always show closcups of their 
opponents' pitchers. 

Fessiir Walo 

New York City 

PAT AND JACK 

Sirs: 

Subscribing in Norway and presently liv- 
ing in France it takes me awhile to get 
your magazine. But although a little late I 
would like to add a few comments to your 
article on Pat (and Jack) Duane in the April 
22 issue {The Tiling Laih of the Flying 
Dutchman ). 

In the World Flying Dutchman Week Re- 
gatta in St. Petersburg. Fla. in March 
1962, Ben Verhagen of Holland was the win- 
ner until his spinnaker was measured after 
the last race. It prt)\ed to be a little too big, 
and Verhagen was disqualified. Pat and Jack, 
who thought they had finished second, were 
told they were the winners after all. 1 am 
sure that both Pat and Jack thought Ben 
Verhagen was the best in the regatta, and 
they felt so sad about what happened that 
they were very reluctant to receive the first 
prize and. had it been up to them, the ruling 
would have been reversed. To us who were 
there this was just another proof of the 
Duanes' great sportsmanship. 

Bjorn Blrgvai l 

Oslo, Norway 



Note the new touches: The contrast trim on the Carleton 
cardigan-shirt ($12.95). The swaggering cable kml effect on 
Claridge ($10.95). The crown and panel — knit the Italian 
intarsia way-on Caledonian ($10.95). The new'Orlon Sayelle' 
acrylic fiber of which they are made was designed expressly 
for full-fashioned knits— to keep the shirts in shape indefi- 
nitely. How long has elegance been so carefree? 


Full-fashioned knits 

with fashion flair and the rich, 

robust feel of “Orion Sayelle ” 


THE SUN NEVER SETS ON McGREOOR FASHIONS 


siroKEeoR 

Also 60)r->i»4, bor PriCfO. MMe in Cantda, loo. McCregOr-Donigcr Inc., New York 19. N Y. 



VodkaSOPfOof. Dist. from 100*- Cram. GiIbey'sDisl. London Dry Gin, 90 Proof. 100^- Gram Neutral Spirits. W.& A Gilbey.Lld.,Cin..O.Distr.by Nat l Dist.Prod.Co. 


“The World Agrees on ‘Gilhey’s, please’!” hecau.sc smooth, dry, Ihuor- 
ftil gill makes a workl ol (.lillerciK c in a tlrink. Tasre \\ liy the frosty-liottle gin is 
a I'aiorite in AnK-rica anil ihronghont the world. And reinemher. . . ( i 1 1 -B I'.'l 'S 


is the best name in (iin and \odka. 







